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a orthwestern National Life Insurance Company. 
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Fersonal Independence - 
one of 


America’s most 
prized possessions 


ERSONAL INDEPENDENCE, founded on in- 

dividual freedom, has always been one 
of the proudest possessions of the people of 
this country. 


It is exemplified by the self-reliance and 
initiative which has made America so great. 
And the high value people place upon it may 
be measured by the ever-increasing amount 
of life insurance Americans own. 


Through life insurance a man attains 
security, not through compulsion of the 
state, but through personal choice. Thus 
he achieves security without sacrificing his 
freedom. 


Life insurance is a man’s private, per- 
sonal means of fulfilling his hopes and de- 
sires for his family’s future . . . of seeing to 
it that his sons and daughters will be prop- 
erly educated . . . of making sure that his 
wife and children need never suffer hardship 


if he should die. And, at the same time, it 
offers him a means of providing for his own 
later years. 


Today more people in America are safe- 
guarding the financial independence of their 
families with life insurance than at any other 
time in history—or in all the other countries 
on the face of the earth. 


The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany is proud to report that it has shared in 
this growth—as the 105th Annual Report 
to Policyholders, just published as a 36-page 
illustrated booklet, shows. 


The essential facts and figures 








of this Report will, of course, be 
sent to policyholders as usual with 
their premium notices. The com- 
plete booklet will be sent gladly to 
anyone requesting it. Please write 
to the address below. 


105" ANNUAL 
REPORT TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ' 
a JANUARY 1, 1950 
91 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, § 
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Yr EDITORS 


CORNER 


Last month we attended the dedication of another new 
home office building. It was the Mutual Life’s 25-story 
modern structure built specifically for a life insurance 
company. Last fall we attended a similar function in 
Boston when the John Hancock proudly opened its 
doors for the first time. Both of these buildings cost 
substantial sums of money and both were very carefully 
planned for efficient operation and growth, not only now 
but in the future. Many other life insurance companies 
in different parts of the country have also built new 
home offices during the past few years. Those not fol- 
lowing the life insurance business might think this ac- 
tivity is extravagant but the facts prove otherwise. It 
took nearly 100 years to put the first 100 billion dollars 
of life insurance in force; it took only from 1929 to 1947 
for the second hundred billion. In addition, here in 
New York the law provides that a lite company cannot 
build a new home office unless: (1) it is essential to 
efficient operations ; and (2) it is able to pay for it with- 
out financial strain. 


As far as home offices go, the Mutual Life is a good 
case in point. Their former home office in downtown 
New York City was built in 1884. At that time it was as 
sound and as appropriate as the new uptown edifice is 
today. But in 1884 the Mutual Life only had $351,789,- 
285 of life insurance in force. For many years the nat- 
ural growth of the company could be adequately taken 
care of. In time, however, it became necessary to im- 
provise and to do things that were expedient but not too 
practical in the long run. The handicaps of operating 
under such conditions are many and varied. The two 


that stand out are the attitude of those working under - 


such crowded and patched up conditions and, secondly, 
the decrease in efficiency. 


lf a life insurance company’s basic problem is one 
of crowded quarters, it is not too difficult to remedy 
provided the company is financially sound. Another 
problem many companies have today, however, cannot 
be solved quite so easily. This problem has also been 
brought about by phenomenal growth during the past 
few years. We are here referring to companies where 
little, if anything constructive, has been done to really 
develop future executives. There are many of these 
scattered throughout the country and some of them are 
among the largest. The philosophy seems to be that one 
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man or a small clique alone can operate the company 
satisfactorily. Many of these little tycoons have adopted 
a device utilized to a great extent by the late President 
Roosevelt. By this device individuals are held respon- 
sible for various functions but they-are not granted cor- 
responding authority. If things go well the boss man 
“modestly” takes the credit; if they go wrong, then 
some hapless individual who had the responsibility takes 
the “rap.” 


The life insurance business has, is and will continue 
to grow. Since there are few secrets in the business, the 
difference in size and quality is primarily a reflection on 
management. Few companies, after they pass a certain 
stage of growth, can be operated efficiently by one indi- 
vidual trying to exercise all authority. What is needed 
is reorganization to varying degrees, depending on the 
circumstances. Generally speaking, this is not easy be- 
cause it means changing from a dictatorial form of man- 
agement to one that functions along more democratic 
lines. Instead of being the whole show the little tin god 
is just going to be the leading actor while several of his 
colleagues are now going to get some credit. No man is 
indispensable, vet this is the philosophy that charac- 
terizes many of these one-man companies. It is not 
only a false but a very selfish philosophy. If it were 
true, the company would die with the indispensable one 
but most companies manage to continue. It is selfish 
because little real planning is done to develop future 
executives to guarantee efficient continuance. It is ap- 
propriate to say at this time of year that a baseball team 
isn’t much stronger than its bench. By the same token 
managerial-wise, a company isn’t any stronger than its 
developing executives. | 


Many years ago there was a popular motion picture 
called “You Can’t Take It With You.” In that picture 
one of these tycoons who was boss man in several enter- 
prises finally got wise to himself. He received the honor, 
prestige and the fawning over that such individuals ex- 
pect. But he wasn't getting any enjoyment out of life— 
he didn’t have time. One day it dawned on him that he 
was killing himself working and—he couldn’t take it 
with him. He gave up his little throne and for the first 
time in many years began to enjoy life. 


A life insurance company is made up of several com- 
ponent parts and, like a symphony orchestra, depends 
on the efforts of many to produce the best results. The 
primary functions of the chief executive officer are to 
guide and direct. The way he handles these functions 
will determine his executive status. As many com- 
panies have found out to their sorrow, giving a man a 
title does not include endowing him with leadership 
qualities. Anyone with a little authority can give orders 
but the true executive commands respect and confidence: 
You cannot expect these from those under you unless 
you in turn are willing to extend them. In short, you 
only reap what you sow. While business is excellent, 
it is a most opportune time to sow the best seeds. 














IFE insurance investments now 

provide capital funds in large 
volume for small and medium sized 
business firms in the United States, 
the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports, based on statistics compiled 
by the Life Insurance Association 
of America and covering 1948 in- 
vestments of 17 companies holding 
70% of the assets of all U. S. life 
companies. The survey covered all 
railroad, utility and miscellaneous 
bonds acquired and new commercial 
mortgage loans of $25,000 or more. 
Commercial mortgages under $25,- 
OOO were not included. 


Three Areas Shown 


“It is apparent from the analysis 
of *48 investments that three clearly 
distinct channels are developing for 
meeting the capital needs of busi- 
ness,’ the Institute commented. 
“For the smallest firms, the life in- 
surance companies generally make 
use of commercial mortgages for 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENTS 


basic financing ; for the middle sized 
firms, bond issues directly negoti- 
ated with the borrowers have become 
the form most extensively in use; 
and for the larger firms both direct 
placements and public offerings are 
important channels.” 

During the single year, the 17 
companies surveyed provided $386,- 
168,000 of capital funds under 2,076 
loans to firms with assets under 
$5,000,000. The greater part of this 
financing was via real estate mort- 
gages, the 1,900 new commercial 
mortgage loans of $25,000 or more 
to firms with assets under $5,000,000 
aggregating $275,278,000. Over 
half of these mortgage loans were 
to firms with assets under $200,000. 
In addition, bonds directly placed 
with borrowers with assets under 
$5,000,000 numbered 176 and rep- 
resented capital funds of $110,890,- 
OOO. The asset size of the firms rep- 
resented by bond issues is based on 
values after financing, while on the 
mortgages it 1s before financing. 
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/nsurance Company ofAmenca 


HOME OFFICE MILWAUKEE Wis. 


coordinated 
severreree Home Office schools and Field Training, in 
our successful field-tested Overall Plan of pro- 
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eral Agent’s contract. Openings in 
Michigan and Ohio. 







4 tees THE ADVANTAGES OF OUR 
w, AGENCY BUILDING PROGRAM 


A Financing Plan for new Agents which enables the 
449 General Agent to attract career men. 


Training Course . . 


year commissions and 


monthly production bonus, plus Pension 
. . Successful Sales Aids and In- 
centive plans. 


Get details of our Gen- 


Full line competitive policies—par 


and non-par 





Life « Accident « Health « Hospital 


No firms with assets under $5.- 
000,000 were represented in the 
financing provided through bonds 
acquired on the open market or 
through public offerings. 


Life Company Participation 


The extent to which the life com- 
panies have developed their financ- 
ing aid to smaller firms is further 
shown as the asset size of borrower 
is stepped up. Taking all borrowers 
with assets up to $10,000,000, the 
life company ‘48 investments came 
to more than halt a billion dollars, 
the 2,216 bonds or mortgages repre- 
senting capital funds of $526,405,- 
O00. Of this total, only five loans 
and less than two million dollars of 
capital funds represented bonds ac- 
quired through public offerings or 
on the open market. Direct place- 
ments represented 289 loans and 
$224,412,000 of financing. The bal- 
ance was via commercial mortgages. 

During 1948, commercial mort- 
gages of $25,000 or more and cor- 
porate bond purchases of the 17 life 
companies aggregated $3,790,030,- 
O00 under 3,612 loans. Of these, 
61% of the loans were to firms that 
had assets under $10,000,000, the 
$526,405,000 extended under these 
2,216 loans going largely via mort- 
gages and directly negotiated bonds : 
17% of the loans were to firms with 
assets from $10,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000, the $1,109,852,000 ex 
tended under these 615 loans going 
predominantly via directly negot- 
ated bonds; and 21% of the loans 
were to firms with assets of $100,- 
000,000 or more, the $2,130,535,000 
extended under these 752 loans go- 
ing about equally via bonds directly 
negotiated and via bonds purchased 
on the open market or through pub- 
lic offerings. Information as to bor- 
rower was lacking in the case of 29 
loans, representing $23,237,000 oi 
investment. 

By far the largest number of firms 
extended capital financing by the 17 
life companies fall in the smaller 
categories, but as the sums involved 
naturally increase with the size ot 
the firm, the larger aggregate 
amounts are extended to the larger 
firms. 
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Meet Americas 
No. 1 Family Man! 


— FATHERS Whose proud families 
must take off their 


























rate them ‘‘tops 
hats to the life insurance agent as America’s 
No. 1 family man! For it’s literally true 
that he brings financial security to millions 
of homes all over the country. 


@LUNCOLN NATIONAL representatives in par- 


a ee ee 


ticular have been trained in traditions of 





thoughtful, human service to the family. 
They are well qualified to help you make 
sure that your plans to protect your loved 
ones will be fulfilled. 


@ LINCOLN NATIONAL IS PROUD of the feeling 
of partnership which marks the relations 
between its representatives and policy- 
holders. You'll find that the Lincoln 
National man in your community is an 
experienced, able life insurance counselor. 


You can rely on him for sound advice. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 


This LNL ad appears in Saturday Evening Post, May 6 
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HERE’LL be pie in the sky, 
by and by. 

There’s a great day com- 
ing around 2000 A. D., says Presi- 
dent Truman, when our national in- 
come will hit the trillion mark. 

Happy days will be here perma- 
nently in another 50 years when Mr. 
Truman envisions the average na- 
tional family income as $12,000 and 
the Joneses struggling to keep up 
with the Democrats. 

Hallelujah! Happy land, where 
every prospect pleases and only the 
skeptic is vile. 

Inflation? Honey, you ain’t seen 
nothing yet! But as I am a girl who 
hates to be out of step with the times, 
I am already tuning my ear and my 
financial sensibilities for the lush 
days ahead. It may be later than we 
think, and when the ten strike comes 
I want to be psychologically pre- 
pared for the best. 

Let us peek into the average 
American household, come 2000 
A. D., and get a load of the family 
conversation as mummy and daddy, 
junior and sis, sit around the solid 
gold drop-leaf table and cut up 
tricks. 

Junior: “Ma, Ma, gimme $5 for 
an ice cream cone. Please Ma, won- 
cha, Ma?” 

Mummy, sternly: “What did you 
do with that C-note I gave vou ves- 
terday °”’ 

Junior, defensively: “Well, gee 
whiz! you can’t expect me to stretch 
a li'l ol’ hundred dollars forever and 
ever, can ya?” 

Daddy, getting a word in edge- 
wise: “So he offered me $10,210 
trade-in on the old car. And I says to 
him, ‘Look, Mack, you trying to be 
funny? This car’s only gone 24,000 
miles and I paid you $23,399 for it 
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Hame - - 2000 A.D.” 


by INEZ ROBB 
International News Service 
Columnist 


only eighteen months ago.’ But he 
says ‘So what? I can get plenty of 
those four-cylinder jobs on a $10,- 
000 trade-in’.” »* 

Sis: “Oh! it’s time for ‘Stop the 
Nonsenise’.” 

She fiddles the dials of the $15,- 
O00 tele-radio-vision set and tunes in 
just as the announcer is saying 
“And now, ladies and gentlemen 








BASEBALL AND INFLATION 


The Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion, Inc., Irvington-on-the-Hudson, has 
made a comparison of top salaries: 
$80,000 for Babe Ruth in 1931 compared 
with $125,000 for Ted Williams this year. 
To illustrate inflation and taxes, the 
Foundation shows that Williams’ $125,000 
will only buy 57% of what Ruth's $80,000 


would purchase. 








of the Video-Vaudio-Dough-Di-O- 
Dough audience, ‘Stop the Non- 
sense’ is once more on the air, of- 
fering the chance of a lifetime to the 
lucky contestant who can spell his 
name and thus get a chance at the 
giant jackpot now totaling $7,259,- 
473,843.” 


The Jack Pot 


Mummy, sniffing contemptuously : 
‘“What’s so big about that? Why, 
only last week that silly woman who 
lives next to Aunt Emma won $13,- 
492,651,000 on ‘The Take It or 
Leave It at Fort Knox’ program.” 

Daddy: “The funniest thing hap- 
pened to me as I was going back to 
the office after luncheon today. A 
bum stopped me and said ‘Brother, 
can you spare a dollar for a cuppa 
coffee?’ and I said to him, ‘You 
show me where you can get a cup 


of coffee for a dollar, Bud, and I'll 
blow us both to a cup.’ He musta 
been drunk or crazy.” 

Sis, pouting : “Daddy, why can’t | 
have a pink mink coat? All the other 
girls have pink minks. Honest, 
Daddy, I’m ashamed to be seen in 
that ol’ green mink.” 

Daddy: “Dammit, do you kids 
think I’m made of money? I paid 
$28,000 for that green mink last 
winter and you promised to be a 
good girl and wear it three winters 
before asking for another.” 

Sis: “But, Daddy, I saw a pink on 
sale today. Only $32,000. Please, 
Daddy, please !”’ 

Daddy, sulking: “All right, all 
right, I’ll think about it. But I slave 
away for a pittance at the factory 
and if I get a cheap $505 blue serge 
suit once a year I’m lucky!” 

Daddy lowers his head and looks 
suspiciously at his wife. He asks: 
“Isn't that a new dress you're wear- 
ing?” 

Mummy, airily: “Darling, it’s 
nothing. Just a little something for 
the kitchen I picked up in Macy's 
basement today. Marked down to 
$395. A steal!” 

Daddy groans, and:says “Alice, | 
told you we’d have to-lie low this 
month. I haven't even paid last 
month’s grocery bill!” 

Mummy, in tears: “Can I help 11 
if Prime Ribs are $12 a pound ?” 

Well, there it is, the brave new 
trillion dollar world of 2000 A. D 
Take it away, friends, and let us al! 
join in the chorus of that popular 
song “Come the revolution, you'll 
eat strawberries and like it.” 


* Obviously a satire, but Germans who re 
member what happened in their country follow 
ing World War I can tell you that when infla 
tion starts running the satire can become reality 
very quickly—FEditors. 
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N THESE hectic days, fresh 
alarms and fresh problems flare 
up both here and abroad, crowd- 


ing each other through the spot- 
light. Seldom is there time enough 


to think each problem through. 

Meanwhile Inflation creeps quietly 
on, down underneath. It chisels 
every pay envelope, every savings 
account. It undermines every pen- 
sion program, every plan for future 
security. It weakens our ability to 
deal with all our other problems, 
both at home and abroad. 

Though Inflation has gotten badly 
mixed up in politics, no one party 
has a monopoly on the blame for it. 
Groups and individuals belonging to 
all our important political parties 
have contributed to our present In- 
flation menace, usually with the best 
of intentions. 

Inflation needs to be _ thought 
through now, regardless of politics 
and in spite of ail other distractions. 


Britain and France 


For we, like Britain and France 
and many other nations, now have 
the Inflation Habit. As citizens of a 
democracy, we must all share the 
blame as well as take the conse- 
quences, if we do not find a cure. 

The Inflation Habit, as future 
chapters will show, is as hard to 
deal with as the drug habit. In its 
way, it is just as destructive. 

As Inflation devalued the British 
pound, it also devalued every pen- 
sion and other cash benefit under 
the British social security system. 

As Inflation devalued the French 
franc—for the ninth time since 
World War I—it again devalued 
every pension, every savings account 
held by the French people. 
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Causes and Cures 


To show busy people, briefly and 
simply, how our “creeping” Inflation 
works, and what it is doing to the future 
of the American family—this is the pur- 
pose of the report by the family eco- 
nomics bureau of Northwestern National 
Life.* 





Our own dollar has been devalued 
40 per cent in actual buying power 
since 1939. The white haired couple 
existing on Old Age Assistance, the 
elderly worker retired on a pension, 
the widow trying to keep her family 
together on Social Security and her 
husband’s savings—these can testify 
whether Inflation has whittled down 
their comfort and their security. 

To see how, and why, the Infla- 
tion process goes on and on, we must 
first stop long enough to realize the 
nature of Money, and why it grows 
or shrinks in buying power. 

Nearly everyone thinks of Money 
as wealth, comfort, living standards. 
Money isn’t any of these things. 

Money is only waste paper un- 
less there are Things to Buy. With- 
out Things to Buy, it is as worthless 
as a hat-check when there are no 
hats in the checkroom. 

Things to Buy—or Goods, as the 
economists call them—result from 
Work—from Production. 

Money is just a system of handy 
claim tickets that make it easy for 
people to trade Work for Goods, and 
Goods for Goods. 

Money enables the stenographer 
in San Francisco to trade an hour 
and a half of secretarial work for a 
pair of nylons from Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Money enables the farmer in 
Minnesota to trade a gallon of milk 
for canned pineapple from Hawaii, 
or fresh oranges from Florida. 


ei teers as 6 articles for news- 
paper usage—Editors 





The money that passes through 
many hands to make these trades 
possible isn’t wealth nor does it cre- 
ate a standard of living. The nylons, 
the milk, the pineapple, and ‘the 
oranges are the wealth, and the 
standard of living. It is Production 
of these things that makes the U. S. 
dollar valuable, and makes the 
American standard of living so high. 


Now, as a crude example, sup- 
pose a restaurant checkroom started 
giving each customer two hat-checks 
when he turned in his hat. This 
would certainly not increase the sup- 
ply of hats; the patrons would be no 
better off than before, although they 
would have a merry jingle in their 
pockets. Each customer would either 
have to give up two hat-checks to 
reclaim his hat, or else some cus- 
tomers would come away with two 
hats, and some with none. 

Neither does issuing more Ameri- 
can dollars increase our supply of 
Goods or raise our American stand- 
ard of living, although for a while 
it seems as if it does. 


Credit 


In the wild post-war Chinese in- 
flation it was not uncommon for a 
’ricksha coolie to earn 175 million 
Chinese dollars a week, but he often 
had difficulty buying enough food 
with his basketfuls of money to keep 
from starving. There were lots of 
dollars being poured out by govern- 
ment, but not much food being pro- 
duced or marketed. Though the 
people’s dollar incomes increased 
fantastically, this did not raise their 
living standards ; it merely de-valued 
their dollars—for a dollar is only a 
“claim-ticket” for a share of Goods. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Causes and Cures—Continued 


The Inflation that is nibbling 
away at our dollars and our pen- 
sions and our future security is not 
the runaway, printed-money Infla- 
tion that afflicted China. Instead it 
is a creeping, gradual credit Inflation 
that is far harder to see. Here's an 
illustration of how it works: 

Our government borrows a mil- 
lion dollars from a Federal Reserve 
bank, to meet some of its expenses. 
The U. S. treasury gives the bank 
a note or bonds for a million dol- 
lars—Uncle Sam’s “IOU’s.” The 
bank simply marks up a deposit of a 
million dollars in the name of the 
U. S. treasury, and keeps Uncle 
Sam’s promise to repay the loan, as 
security. 

The treasury then writes checks 
on that million-dollar bank account 
until it is all paid out, for road build- 
ing, pensions, airplanes, public hous- 
ing, salaries of government em- 
ployees. 

The total number of dollar “claim- 
tickets” in circulation is increased by 
a million, just as surely as if the 


government had printed up a million 
dollars in crisp new greenbacks and 
had spent that money instead. 

Uncle Sam's checkbook dollars 
are deposited by individuals and 
business concerns in their own bank 
accounts ; they write new checks as 
they pass the dollars on. The million 
dollars stays im circulation until 
Uncle Sam repays his loan. Some 
of the people who receive the bank 
checks will probably want actual 
greenbacks for them; any Federal 
Reserve bank can print up new 
paper money, using that same mil- 
lon-dollar I1OU of Uncle Sam’s as 
security, with only a 25 per cent 
gold reserve required under the 
present law. 

Now, to see just what has hap- 
pened to the purchasing power of 
the dollar: 

In 1939 we had a little under 33 
billion dollars of this “checkbook” 
money, technically called “demand 
bank deposits,” and a little over 7 
bilion dollars of coins and paper 
money— 

—A total “money supply” of 40 
billion dollars in 1939. 





of the - 


credit 





. . . for the Provident’s rapid growth (Ordinary Life production in 
January and February was 81% greater than during the first two 
months of 1949) rightfully belongs to what we consider one of the 


finest field forces in the business. 


Many of these Provident Life Producers have told us that the con- 
sistent cooperation they receive from the Home Office—and an un- 
excelled line of coverages— do make it a bit easier for them to reg- 
ister these gains. For example, the Programmed Income Plan, the 
Thrift Plan, Triple D, Double Protection; and Disability Income 
($10 per $1000) are a few of the reasons why they say it’s easier 
for Provident underwriters to sell the prospect what he wants. 


And their EARNINGS are good too. . 


. liberal first year commis- 


sions plus full renewals for nine years... plus service fees . . . plus 
optional group hospital-surgical and life insurance . . . plus a NON- 
CONTRIBUTORY PENSION PLAN. 





PROV 
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Over $600 MILLION Life Insurance in Force. 


IDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


ree CHATTANOOGA 





By late 1949 we had 93 billion 
dollars of “checkbook” money and 
27 billion dollars of coins and paper 
money— 

—A total money supply of 120 bil- 
lion dollars in 1949. 

This is just three times as many 
dollar “‘claim-tickets” for Goods as 
were outstanding in 1939. 

But our production of Goods has 
increased, though it hasn't 
trebled, like the money supply, or 
even doubled—it has increased about 
70 per cent. That is, for every 100 
carloads of Goods produced at the 
1939 rate, we have averaged about 
170 carloads during the past three 
yeaf§&s. 


too, 


33¢ or $1.70 


/f there were no more dollars in 
circulation today than in 1939, each 
dollar would be a claim for about 70 
per cent more Goods; would buy 
approximately as much today as $1.- 
70 would buy in 1939. 

But as shown above, there are 
three times as many dollar “claim- 
tickets’ outstanding today. So each 
dollar can claim only about a third 
as much, of that bigger supply of 
Goods. A third of $1.70 would be 
about 57 actually we have 
about a 59-cent dollar today, com- 
pared with its 1939 buying power. 
lf it weren't for the increase in pro- 
duction of Goods—our real wealth 
—we would have about a 33-cent 
dollar today. 


cents: 


The above outline of how Infla- 
tion waters down everybody's dol- 
lars has been “‘skeletonized” for the 
benefit of busy people. Any econo- 
mist would say that the example is 
over-simplified. This is true. As will 
be shown in future reports, many 
things affect prices besides Inflation 
of the money supply. And our Infla- 
tion has not been entirely due to 
government deficits. 

But—government deficits have 
been and still are the basic cause of 
the drop in the buying power of the 
dollar. The same kind of Inflation 
will continue to chip away at the 
value of the dollar until we can 
break our Inflation Habit. 

Three-fourths of the 80 billion 
dollars added to our money supply 
from 1939 to 1949—or about 60 bil- 
lion dollars—has been due to gov- 
ernment borrowing from the banks. 
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Most of this borrowing was done to 
help finance the war. 

Another 17 billions, or nearly all 
the remainder of the increase, has 
been due to business borrowings to 


build new plants, buy new ma- 
chinery, finance larger stocks of 
Goods. 


Government Borrowing 


Such business borrowings were 
temporarily inflationary, because 
when they were paid out for con- 
struction wages, materials, etc., they 
boosted the number of dollar “claim- 
tickets” outstanding against our total 
stock of Things to Buy, or “Con- 
sumer Goods.” But as soon as the 
new factories and the improved ma- 
chinery got into production, they 
greatly increased the supply of Con- 
sumer Goods, and thus offset the in- 
crease in the number of dollars out- 
standing. 

The government borrowings, how- 
ever, did not increase production of 
Consumer Goods. The things those 
borrowed dollars were spent for 
either “went up in smoke” during 
the war, or were mostly junked 
after the war. The borrowed dollars 
are still with us, as pure Inflation. 

This is the historic way govern- 
ments have financed wars. Wise or 
not, it is the easiest way at the time. 
So Inflation has come to be an ex- 
pected result of war. But here is the 
present danger : 

After previous wars, our govern- 
ment has sharply cut expenses and 
begun to pay off the Inflationary 
war debt. This has reduced the total 
number of dollar ‘‘claim-tickets” 
outstanding; each individual dollar 
has regained some—usually not all 

of its prewar buying power, and 
so, therefore, have savings accounts, 
pensions, life insurance policies, 
widows’ and orphans’ incomes. Ile 
are not doing this after World War 


il, 


Getting Worse 


‘rom latest official estimates, our 
government is now spending over 
5 billion dollars more than it takes 
in in the current year. As previously 
pointed out, this means that 5 billion 
borrowed, checkbook dollars are 
gradually added to an already exist- 
ing money supply of about 120 bil- 
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MANAGERS 





A MANAGER’S MAIN 
JOB 1S TO HIRE 


TRUE: FALSE: 


SALESMEN ... [| @ : 


a ~ 


OUR “ANSWER BOOK” SAYS... 


ene weed 


“Obvious”, you say? Yet, some managers seem 
to measure their efforts by the mwumber of 
recruits who go through the turnstile each 
year. Here at CWSL we would rather see one 
man well - trained than a dozen half - trained. 
Our managers know that their mazn job is to 
build life insurance men and women. They 
look for quality... know- 

ing that quantity, without 





weak manager. 


quality, is the resort of a- 





California-WeSitern 


StAtes 
LiFe 


Insurance, Company 





HOME OFFICE: SACRAMENTO 


lion dollars. This is an increase, or 
Inflation, of a little over 4 per cent. 

If every other influence stayed 
exactly the same, so we could watch 
this 4 per cent Inflation at work, 
all by itself, we would find each in- 
dividual American dollar gradually 
“watered down” about 4 cents in 
buying power. That is, it would take 
$1.04 to buy as much as $1.00 
bought previously. 

This means about 4 cents sucked 
out of each of our o/d dollars to 
create 5 billion new dollars. No 
‘new purchasing power” has been 
created; the purchasing power of 


the new money has been taken away 
from all the old money. 

Many other things affect prices 
of individual Goods—changes in 
supply and demand, in rapidity of 
money circulation, in wage costs, in 
material costs, etc.—and tend to hide 
“creeping” Inflation. But it is down 





there underneath all the other in- © 


fluences, eating away at our dollars, 
pushing up on all prices. It cheats 
consumers out of many price reduc- 
tions that would otherwise result 
from improved production efficiency. 
Price reductions resulting from the 
(Continued on page 96) 
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“Cheaper by the Dozen"—Mr. Sackville is in the middle. 





COUNTRY SELLING 


ITH a shuddering crash 

the side of the gravel pit 

fell forward. At the first 

sound, two men working in the bot- 
tom jumped for safety. The younger 
man, a wiry athlete, was buried to 
his waist, but fought his way clear. 
His companion was smothered under 
tons of debris and died before help 
could come. The survivor was 
Everett L. Sackville, now of Central 
Ontario Branch, and the vivid il- 
lustration of Life Insurance in action 
that followed this fatal accident 
eventually put Sack into the Insur- 
ance business. It happened this way : 
Mr. Sackville was a young farmer 
with property near Lindsay, On- 
tario, and Manufacturers Life poli- 


‘18 


cies totaling $11,000 bought 
through A. J. Campbell of Lindsay. 
One day he took on a hired man who 
was married, had three children, 
and no Life Insurance. “I can't 
afford Life Insurance,” he said, 
when Sack asked him about it, and 
the subject was dropped for the 





In and around Peterborough, Ontario, 
one of the best known figures in the Life 
Insurance business is E. L. Sackville, 
C.L.U., a veteran Manufacturers Life 
representative whose name is synonymous 
with sound underwriting and superlative 
service. Here is the first-hand report on 
his operating technique that Editor Nor- 
man Sheppard wrote following close ob- 
servation of a typical day in Mr. Sack- 
ville's busy life and interviews with Sack, 
his associates, and his clients. 














time being. The first time Sandy 
Campbell came to the farm, Sack 
sent him to see his new employee. 
The man said, “I told Mr. Sack- 
ville I couldn’t afford any insurance. 
Stop bothering me!” The next time, 
Sandy Campbell came, Sack told 
him to get a $1,000 application on 
the man’s life. If Sandy could get 
the signature, Sack would pay the 
premium. This was done. When 
the gravel pit accident robbed the 
hired man’s family of its bread- 
winner, this $1,000 policy was his 
entire estate. The money was paid 
to the local minister and doctor in 
trust. For $900 they bought the 
widow a small home, which the 
(Continued on page 90) 
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In Life Insurance, as in any other 
business, or profession, the rewards go 
to the man who knows the whys and 
wherefores of the sales talk he is making. 
The wise agent interlards his canvass 
with anecdote to secure and hold the 
attention of his prospect straight on the 
dotted line. The “History of Life Insur- 
ance in Its Formative Years” gives him 
an almost inexhaustible fund of fact and 
anecdote about Life Insurance origins. 
All the great libraries of the world have 
been visited to secure facts and pictures 
for this volume. It is a cyclopedia of 
844 large pages, filled with practical, 
field-tested ideas for the agent, because 
“human nature never changes,”’ and the 
successful agent today is cut on the 
same pattern as his predecessors. “HOW- 
IT-WAS-DONE-SUCCESSFULLY” is 
written not only in the Chapter on 
Agency origins and methods, but all over 
every page of the large volume, 


To those who are called upon occasion- 
ally to make speeches, the “History of 
Life Insurance in Its Formative Years” 
is a mine of interesting information facts 
and illustrations for Life Insurance men 
who wish to grow. Within its covers is 
packed more history, more economics, 
more strategies for overcoming the innate 
resistance of human nature than you 
would find in a graduate and post- 
graduate course at the world’s best uni- 
versity. More than 200 practical Life 
Insurance men have collaborated in the 
preparation of this epochal book. Five 
vears were devoted to compiling and 
collating this fund of Life Insurance 
information. It is not a medley of 
isolated facts picked at random from 
handy sources such as too many histories 
unfortunately are, but a carefully ration- 
nlized recital of some of the most thrill- 
ing happenings to be found nowhere else 
than in the stirring days of Life Insur- 
ance development. 


Did you know that in the time of 
King IHiammurabi, 1 B. C., insurance 
forms were in use, and other business 
forms that startlingly parallel the poli- 
cies of the present day? 


Did you know that Romans used 
benefit certificates and paid benefits 
through Collegias that were adminis- 
saree | om as beneficiary societies are 
today 


Do you know how Bills of Mortality 
originated and how they affected the 
creation of the first Mortality Tables? 





T LAST! 


FOR THE FIRST TIME YOU ARE ABLE TO VISUALIZE THE 
VAST, GRAND PANORAMA OF THE PROFESSION 
OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE 


“HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE 





IN ITS 


BRINGING YOU the first completely documented History of 
Life Insurance ever published. 

DESCRIBING FOR YOU the stirring story of the men who 
fought and strove and sacrificed to achieve for their fellow 
humans the undying miracle that is Life Insurance. 





FORMATIVE YEARS” 


The Gift That Will Increase Your Prestige in Your Town 
or City and Fill a Long-Felt Need 


Ask your local library, ask the librarian of your local agents’ or underwriters’ 
association, for an adequate, fully documented history of Life Insurance—and observe 


the disappointed look upon their faces. 


There was no such book until the advent of 


“HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE IN ITS 
FORMATIVE YEARS” 


What is the marked difference between 
Friendly Societies of Great Britain and 
urope and the companies in the United 
States that pay death benefits? 


Have you often wondered just how 
Life Insurance rose and spread in foreign 
countries, and who were the men who 
fostered it? 


When did Life Insurance in the United 
States pass through its Armageddon, and 
what were the factors that caused and 
corrected it—to make it the great social 
service it is today? 


Read in “History of Life Insurance 
in Its Formative Years” how a British 
Astronomer Royal computed life expecta- 
tions from a German mortality bill for a 
war-mad English king—and, unknown to 
himself or his sovereign, laid the basis 
for Life Insurance. 

Read how a lone Yankee, Elizur Wright, 
single-handed stood off a whole legisla- 
tive body whose ancestors had made the 
Koston Tea Party, and made them drink 
an unexpectedly stiffer brew. 


Have you a boy at college? Some bright 
lad who is in every sense of the word 
“a chip off the old block?” How much 
does he know, can he know, of Life 
Insurance, unless you can put an inform- 
ative work in his hands. There is none 
such except ‘“‘History of Life Insurance.” 
Depend upon it. We know. Our re- 
searchers sought everywhere through 
bookshelves in vain. Most of the pur- 
ported “histories” of Life Insurance are 
limited theses of special pleading, for or 
against one phase of operation. Not one, 
until the advent of our book, has at- 
tempted to tell the whole story, to give 
the lights and the shadows, the uses and 
the abuses, without fear or favor, but 
always with an abiding faith and ap- 
preciation of the immense social service 
that is Life Insurance. 


“HISTORY” is bound in dark, red buck- 
ram, gold stamped, handsome format, 
clear, legible pages. 

$5.00 Postpaid 


(Canadian or foreign postage 
extra) 


Clip this coupon and mail with remittance 


for which we enclose our remittance. 


American Insurance Digest & Insurance Monitor 
605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send to address below ........ copies of "HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE IN ITS 
FORMATIVE YEARS" at $5.00 per copy postpaid (Canadian and foreign postage extra), 


eet eeereoee eee e eee eee eer eee eee eee re ee eee eee ee 


(Your money will be refunded in full without any question if you are not completely 
satisfied with this book, and will return it within a reasonable time.) 
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OUR LEADERS 
COME IN THE 
FAMILY SIZE 


We asked 161 members of our Lead- 
ers’ Association to help us compile 
some statistics, and from these we 
determined that ... 


OUR AVERAGE LEADER 


® is married and has two children. 

® owns his own home and has a 
college degree. 

® owns $60,000 of personal life in- 
surance. 

® is 44 years old and has been with 
New England Mutual since 
1938. 

® made 71 sales last year, for a total 
of $803,000 of life insurance. 

® makes 17 face-to-face calls a week 
to get seven business inter- 
views. 

® completes his average sale in two 
calls. 

® forecasts good business in 1950. 


In New England Mutual a “leader” 
is a career underwriter who sold 
$500,000 of life insurance, or more, 
during the past year. In the indus- 
try as a whole, a Leader is a man 
to be respected for his success in 
the business of selling security to 


America. 
The 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICAe 1835 
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HOOVER REPORT 


Myrick Describes Progress 


Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers for their efforts in behalf of the 
program of the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report, Julian 5S. 
Myrick, assistant to the national 
chairman of the Committee, said 
that “Congress might have an op- 
portunity of putting through be- 
tween 50 and 80 percent” of the 
remaining reforms recommended by 
the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment at the present session. 

Mr. Myrick addressed the mid- 
year meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in Oklahoma 
City. He said that communications 
from President Benson of the under- 
writers group to all state and local 
associations, suggesting the appoint- 
ment of committees to cooperate on 
state and local levels with the Citi- 
zens Committee, had given enormous 
impetus to its program and no or- 
ganization in the nation had done 
more to promote the effort for re- 
organization. 

Mr. Myrick, for years a promi- 
nent figure in the insurance busi- 
ness, declared that “the leaders of 
the life insurance business through 
their organizations have done every- 
thing possible to back up the mag- 
nificent work of the Hoover Com- 
mission and the Citizens Committee 
to implement the recommendations 
of the Hoover Report.” 


Beer MENDING the National 


20%, into Law 


He said that “to date some 20 
percent of the total recommendations 
of the Commission have been en- 
acted into law. These measures will 
mean eventual annual savings of at 
least $1.25 billions. Meanwhile we 
see real signs of progress within the 
government as a result of the legis- 
lation enacted so far. 

“The Reorganization Act of 1949 
permitted President Truman to sub- 
mit plans to Congress for regroup- 
ing the agencies of the Executive 
Branch. At the last session the Pres- 
ident submitted seven plans, six of 
which were approved. Currently the 
President has sent in 21 additional 


plans consonant with the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. These, if 
not vetoed by either House within 
60 days, will become effective.” 

Mr. Myrick also called attention 
to the passage of the State Depart- 
ment Bill providing for improve- 
ments in its organization; the Gen- 
eral Services Act, and the Tydings 
Bill for unification of the Armed 
Services. 


Opposition Strong 


He said that opposition to reor 
ganization was strong and_ en- 
trenched. “There are some bureaus 
and departments which are resolved 
that reorganization is a good thing 
for everybody except themselves. 
There are citizens who have the 
same idea when their corns are trod 
on by government reorganization.’ 

Mr. Myrick declared that ‘‘on the 
average, every man, woman and 
child in the United States pays an 
annual tax of $372.78; every family 
$1,300; every individual owes, ac 
cording to 1948 estimates, a debt of 
$1,759, an increase of more than 600 
percent over the amount in 1938, 
and every family owes in debt $7,- 
037, which is 600 percent more than 
the figure in 1938.”’ 

Urging citizens everywhere to 
“join with other citizens in your 
communities to work with the or- 
ganized Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report,” Mr. Myrick said 
that “this is a great national crusade 
to carry out the program which will 
enable the citizens of this country to 
enjoy ‘better government at a better 
price.’ ” 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


OLLOWING director changes 

have been announced recently: 
Colonial Life, Paul R. Scheerer 
(dairy products) ; Great American 
Reserve, Robert L. Thornton, Jr.; 
Great Southern Life, F. Jack Green- 
wood, Agency Department; Insuro- 
medic Life, Dr. Cullen L. Tubb, J. 
N. Fisher and H. R. Bateman; Re- 
public National, C. J]. Skelton, Secre- 
tary ; Southland Life, W. L. Candler, 
B. H. Carpenter, R. L. Dilliard, Jr. ; 
Sun Life, J.S.D. Tory. Except for 
Colonial Life (N. J.) and Sun Life 
(Can.), all the other companies are 
domiciled in Texas. 
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@ Doctor John M. Trapnell, Jr., came 
with the Penn Mutual on February |, 
1949, as Assistant Medical Director. 
Doctor Trapnell received his pre-medical 
training and his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine from the University of Virginia 
Medical School, graduating in June, 
1941. He served his internship at the 
Grady Memorial Hospital, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and entered the United States 
Army in 1942. From then until his honor- 
able discharge in January 1946, Doctor 
Trapnell completed the Medical Officers’ 
Course, Aviation Medicine, and Tactical 


Service. 


Illinois. 


son three years old. 


TUBERCULOSIS 
AND ONDERWRIT 


Surgeon's Course. He served in Wash- 
ington, Alaska, Texas and North Carolina, 
as Assistant Flight Surgeon and subse- 
quently as Assistant Chief of Medical 


Following his discharge, Doctor Trapnell 
took a Residency in Internal Medicine at 
the Colorado General Hospital, Denver, 
Colorado, and from May 1948 until he 
came with the Penn Mutual, he was en- 
gaged in private practice in Winnetka, 


Doctor Trapnell is married and has a 








By JOHN M. TRAPNELL, Jr., M.D. 
Assistant Medical Director, Penn Mutual Life 


INCE the beginnings of written history tubercu- 

losis has been one of the leading causes of death. In 

the early part of this century more people were 
dying from tuberculosis than any other disease. At that 
time about 200 out of every 100,000 persons perished 
from this malady. In 1900, the percentage of deaths from 
all forms of tuberculosis was 11.3 per cent. By 1940 it 
had dropped to 4.2 per cent and tuberculosis had 
fallen from first to sixth place on the list of killers. Dur- 
ing the past several years it has been pushed down to 
seventh place with a mortality rate of 3.8 per cent or 
about 35 deaths per 100,000 population including all 
age groups. (Tables 1 and 2.) 

Nevertheless, in spite of the tremendous progress 
which has been made in controlling this disease, we must 
not let the preceding figures give us a false sense of se- 
curity. Tuberculosis is still responsible for approxi- 
mately 50,000 lives annually. It continues to be one of 
the leading causes of death between the ages of 15 and 
45; it is still the chief cause of death among wage earn- 
ers, and it is responsible for about one-third of the deaths 
among women between the ages of 20 and 30. 


Deaths Over 45 Rising 


Furthermore, the proportion of these deaths among 
people over 45 is steadily increasing. In 1900 only 24 
per cent of those who died from this cause were over 45. 
ty 1940 the number of tuberculosis deaths in those 45 
and older had increased to 42 per cent, and by 1947 it 
was 52 per cent. One reason for this shift is the fact that 
mortality rates have declined more slowly in the older 
age groups than in the younger. The increasing life span 
of the population as a whole further accentuates the 
degree of change. 
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Of even more significance is the fact that these older 
tuberculars are an increasing factor in the spread of the 
infection. For one reason or another many of them do 
not participate in mass x-ray surveys for the detection 
of tuberculosis. Some erroneously feel that because of 
their age they are not subject to TB. Grandmother’s 
“chronic bronchial trouble” may in reality be active pul- 
monary tuberculosis and if so, she is quite capable of 
spreading the disease to her grandchildren and others. 


Ancient Disease 


The part played by TB as a serious cause of disability 
during the productive decades of life is of almost equal 
importance with the mortality it produces. On the basis 
of potential working years lost, it has been estimated that 
tuberculosis ranks fourth, being exceeded only by acci- 
dents, heart disease, and pneumonia in that order. 

Just what is the nature of this condition which con- 
stitutes such a threat to health and happiness and how 
does one acquire it? Tuberculosis is a very ancient dis- 
ease, the old name for which was “phthisis,”’ a Greek 
word meaning “a wasting away.” Archaeologists have 
unearthed pottery figures in Egypt, dating back thou- 
sands of years, which depict men and women with the 
typical “hunchback” of Pott’s Disease (tuberculosis of 
the spine). 

By medical definition tuberculosis is an infectious 
process acute (short duration) or chronic (long dura- 
tion), which is caused by a specific germ known as the 
“tubercle or Koch’s bacillus,” the latter in honor of its 
discoverer, Robert Koch (1882). This germ can attack 
almost any part of the body including the lungs, kidneys, 
intestines, lymph glands, bones and joints. However, 

(Continued on the next page} 
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TUBERCULOSIS—Continued 


pulmonary tuberculosis (lung TB or “consumption”’) is 
by far the most important type, since it is not only re- 
sponsible for the spread of the disease but also for over 
90 per cent of the mortality from it. The remainder of 
this discussion will deal mainly with this form of the 
disease. 

Tuberculosis is a contagious illness ; that is, it can be 
caught from another person or animal who is infected 
with the tubercle bacillus. Exposure to an “open” case 
of pulmonary tuberculosis or one who is actually cough- 
ing up the germs without regard for the safety of others, 
is today the primary source of infection. Although milk 
from infected cattle is occasionally responsible, this fac- 
tor has become of minor importance since the advent of 
routine herd testing for TB and the almost universal 
pasteurization of milk in this country. 


Not Hereditary 


The disease is not hereditary, but naturally there is an 
excellent chance for children to acquire it from infected 
parents by direct or indirect contact. Some races such as 
the American Indian and the Negro show an increased 
susceptibility to tuberculosis and have a higher mortality 
from it. Occupation is not of much importance with one 
exception ; namely, those industries in which the worker 
is exposed to free silica dust, such as hardrock mining, 
sand blasting, stone cutting, and metal grinding and 
polishing. Unless proper precautions are taken, many 
of these individuals will develop silicosis (fibrosis or 
scarring of the lungs) which in turn predisposes to the 
development of tuberculosis. The disease has always 
been most prevalent among the undernourished whose 
vital resistance is low and easily overcome by illness. 
The more crowded and unsanitary the living conditions 
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the more likely is TB to be widespread, and the late 
‘teen ages and early twenties are those when tuberculosis 
is most liable to develop. 

After the germ is breathed into the lungs it may follow 
one of several courses. If the individual's resistance is 
high and his body defenses strong, he may take care of 
the infection without ever knowing he has had it. Years 
later a tuberculin test (a skin test for determining pre- 
vious infection by the tubercle bacillus) may show a 
positive reaction or a routine chest x-ray reveal some 
old tuberculosis scarring of the lungs with spots of cal- 
cium known as a “primary complex.” On the other 
hand if the situation in the body is favorable, the germs 
may continue to multiply slowly, gradually destroying 
portions of the lung and resulting in the formation of 
cavities or holes. Still a third possibility is the develop- 
ment of an overwhelming tuberculosis pneumonia or 
“galloping consumption” most commonly seen in infants 
and young children. (See Fig. 1.) Once TB becomes 
active, the process may involve the wall of a blood vessel 
causing hemoptysis (lung hemorrhage) and also carry 
infection to other parts of the body by way of the blood 
stream. The germs may lie dormant in the lungs for 
many years until conditions are favorable for their 
growth and development. During the last war a number 
of soldiers first developed signs and symptoms of TB 
following the stress and strain of combat duty, or after 
a period of prolonged starvation while a prisoner of war. 


"Seen Not Heard" 


Since the disease may follow such an insidious course, 
how can one tell when he has active tuberculosis? In the 
so-called “early” stage the patient may notice dry cough, 
weight loss, easy fatigue, evening fever and a rapid pulse. 
At this time the doctor with his stethoscope can possibly 
hear some rales (bubbling sounds in the lungs). How- 
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The Curtains Are Always Open 






On stage at our Boca Raton Convention was a new 
package plan... The Security Mutual Accumulator. 
This combination of Life Insurance and Disability 
Protection has been proved worthy in a field test. 

















é Nae ; An Agency - Minded 
Agents receive special training in the plan and learn Company whose ap- 
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“SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Binghamton, New York 
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how to make it work for them. It does work. too! 
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ever, when these manifestations are present the disease is Table 2. Death Rates for Tuberculosis 
usually well under way. Hence comes the old saying: 
“Karly TB should be seen and not heard,” which means 
that the diagnosis should be made by routine chest x-rays 
taken at yearly intervals or oftener if indicated. This is 
particularly important where there has been any close 
association with a person later proved tuberculous such 
as is the case with husband and wife or parent and child. 

Assuming that one has been unfortunate enough to 


200 


100 

contract tuberculosis, what are the chances for recovery ? be 

Excellent, providing that it has been discovered early 70 

and proper treatment started. Although many surgical 60 Saini 
procedures have been devised for treating TB and many SO 

drugs discovered which have some effect on the germ, <6 

the foundation of treatment is still REST, usually flat 30 

in bed and preferably in a sanitorium or hospital. In 

adults, tuberculosis is mest common in the apex or upper 20 


TUBERCULOSIS DEATHS PER 100,000 POPULATION 


part of the lung (see Fig. 1) and a theory has been pro- 
posed to explain this. As a result of the upright posi- S010 1920 030 940 947 
tion which man has assumed through the ages, the heart 
has to pump the blood uphill, and consequently that por- 
tion of the lung is not as well nourished as at a lower 
level. Another form of treatment which may be com- 
bined with bed rest or used alone as a means of putting 
the lung at rest is the procedure known as artificial pneu- 
mothorax (air chest). This is a method of painlessly 
collapsing the diseased lung in order to permit it to rest. 
The lung is deflated by filling the space around it with 
air, just as a toy balloon is deflated by pressing it be- 
tween one’s hands. (See Fig. 2.) Such a collapse is 
continued until it is. determined by x-ray and other 
studies that the lung has healed. 
Now that we have an overall picture of tuberculosis, 
let us consider it from the standpoint of the medical un- GF, 
derwriter, In determining the insurability of an ap- and 
plicant who has had tuberculosis, we are interested in 
the following factors: << 
1. How long has the disease been considered ‘“ar- BSS DIAPHRAGM 
rested” (apparently cured) ? This is important because 
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(Continued on the next page) 
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TUBERCULOSIS—Continued 


the longer the interval the less the probability of a recur- 
rence. We have established a three-year waiting period 
before consideration. 

2. How extensive was his tuberculosis and what form 
of treatment was necessary to control it? In general the 
smaller the amount of lung tissue involved, the better 
the chance for recovery. It is here that x-ray pictures 
before.and during treatment are of value to the under- 
writing staff. 

3. What is his present age and build? Young under- 
weights are more liable to recurrences than those in the 
older age groups. 

4. What signs of healing does his current chest x-ray 
show? The character of the x-ray appearance as to 
“hardness” of healing dependent upon the amount of 
calcium present, as contrasted with a “soft” or unstable 
process is of great importance. We are convinced that 
selection must be based on x-ray examination. 

What miscellaneous factors might influence his fu- 
ture course? Economic status, working conditions, and 
mental attitude are a few which may play a part. 

Then there is the problem of the applicant who has 
been associated with an active case of tuberculosis. It 
has been said that a single man with TB who subse- 
quently marries has a better outlook for the future, be- 
cause of leading a more regular life than if he had 
remained a bachelor. However, the same does not hold 
true for the spouse who is exposed to his germs. In 
cases of association we would like to have the following 
in‘ormation : 
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1. The degree of association—man and wife, paren 
and child, occupants of the same house, etc. 

2. The duration of exposure—over how long 
riod was he exposed to the potential germs of the patient 
with tuberculosis ; when did exposure cease ? 

3. Precautionary chest x-rays—has he had a recent 
chest x-ray which was reported as normal; that is, one 
taken since his last contact with the tubercular person ? 

4. Miscellaneous factors—general health, build, re- 
cent weight loss, etc. 

In the final evaluation of an applicant with a past 
history of tuberculosis all the foregoing factors are taken 
into consideration. Probably in no other condition 1s it 
more essential for the underwriter to have all the avail- 
able data in order to appraise accurately the risk 
volved. Insurance statistics are being constantly revised 
in order to keep pace with the changing mortality in this 
If as much progress is made toward eradicating 
tuberculosis in the last half century as was made in the 
first, consumption will cease to be a problem for either < 
applicant or underwriter. 
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A friendly agency minded 
Company whose 50 years of 
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by H. CRANDALL MASON, C.L.U., 
Statistician of the District Agency Department, 
in collaboration with 


FAMILY INCOME PROGRAMMING 


LEONARD J. MELBY, C.L.U., 
Agency Ass'nt—General Agency Dept., 
John Hancock Mutual 





(A) to which the Family Income Supplementary 
Provision should be attached, and 





Determining the Amounts of Insurance 


To Provide a Stated Graded Life Income for the Widow 


(B) to which the Family Income Supplementary 
Provision should not be attached 








Typical Problem (Wife Now Age 33) 


(1) $200 a month until 20 years from now; 
(2) Then $100 a month (10 years C & C) to female 
commencing at Age 53. 


Observations 


Such a problem might arise in the case of a man who 
has already provided through life insurance or otherwise 
for his cash needs but who has made little or no pro- 
vision for necessary monthly income support of the 
family. 

More usually, perhaps, the problem will arise where a 
man has already made some provision for the support of 
the family but who becomes convinced of its inadequacy. 

For example, this situation arose:—A man age 35 
with a wife age 33, a son age 6 and a daughter age 3, had 
been employed in covered employment under the Social! 
Security Act for 13 years at a salary in excess of $250 
a month ; his life insurance and income-yielding property 
totaled about $45,000. He and his advisors had already 
established the following program by integrating and 
coordinating his Social Security benefits with his life 
insurance and property holdings so that in the event of 
his death, the family would receive :—cash $4,000 for 
Clean Up purposes, two educational funds of $6,000 
each, $150 monthly income until his younger child be- 
comes age 23, and $100 a month thereafter for his 
widow's lifetime. 

This man realized the shrinkage in the purchasing 
power of the dollar and that the family could not main- 
tain itself on anything like its accustomed standards on 
$150 a month. Accordingly, he decided that they needed 
$350 a month until 20 years from now and that his wife 
would need $200 a month thereafter so long as she lived. 
This decision meant that he needed, in addition to his 
present holdings, $200 a month until 20 years from 
now and then $100 a month for his wife's lifetime. 

Let us see whether any one contract will solve the 
problem. Accordingly, first let us try various Family 
Income policies whose income-providing characteristics 
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may fit the requirements of this case. If no Family In- 
come policy proves satisfactory, let us then see if an 
insurance policy which provides a level amount of pro- 
ceeds, irrespective of when death occurs, may fit the 
requirements of our problem. 


Three Unsatisfactory Attempts to Solve the Problem 


1—Acquire a $20,000 Family Income Policy—20 
Year Plan to provide the $200 a month needed over the 
next 20 years. 


Obviously this plan is not satisfactory because it 
would provide 2U years hence under Option 3 (10 
years C & C) only $81 a month to a female then 
Age 53 whereas $100 a month is desired. 


2—Acquire a $24,700 Family Income Policy---20 
Year Plan so as to have a fund sufficiently large 20 years 
hence to provide $100 a month to a female then Age 53 
under Option 3 (10 years C&C). 


Obviously this plan also is not satisfactory because 
it would provide $247 a month during the Family 
Income period whereas only $200 a month is de- 
sired. 


3—Acquire enough permanent insurance (for ex- 
ample, Preferred Risk Whole Life) so that in the event 
of death now, the proceeds would provide $200 a month 
for 20 years and then $100 a month (10 years certain 
and continuous) to a woman then Age 53. It would 
require $56,300 insurance on this plan :— 


(a) $24,700 under Option 1 would provide $40.76 
monthly interest income for 20 years and 
then $100.04 under Option 3 (10 years C 
& C) for a female Age 53. 

(b) 31,600 under Option 2B would provide $159.26 
a month for 20 years only. 





$56,300 
(Continued on the next page) 
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FAMILY INCOME—Continued 


Therefore, the combination would provide $200.02 a 
month ($40.76 + $159.26) until 20 years hence and 
$100.04 a month thereafter for life to a female then Age 
53, if death occurs now. 


Obviously, however, this plan is not satisfactory be- 
cause if death occurs 20 years hence, there wiil be 
$56,300 proceeds which would provide $228.02 a 
month under Option 3 (10 years C & C) toa female 
then Age 53. This provision is over 2% times the 
amount desired. 


1—The third plan noted above would be entirely sat- 
isfactory if its second item (namely $31,600) which pro- 
vides $159.26 a month for 20 years, irrespective of when 
death occurs, could be a form of insurance which would 
provide this income for only the unexpired period of 20 
years after issuance. Such a provision would require an 
automatically reducing amount of term insurance. 
Clearly, a Family Income policy or a policy with a Fam- 
ily Income Supplementary Provision attached will be 
necessary. However, it has been demonstrated in the 
first two plans described above that a Family Income 
policy standing alone will not provide the amounts of 
incomes stated in our problem. Indeed, no one policy of 
any kind will satisfy all the requirements of this case. 

2—The solution of this problem, therefore, will in- 
volve the acquisition of two policies, namely Policy A 
with the Family Income Supplementary Provision at- 
tached, and Policy B without such a provision. The 
problem is what proportion of each should be acquired 
so that the combined results provide the desired incomes. 

3—The problem is to determine the face amount or 
Sum Insured of each policy. 

4—The settlement agreement for the two policies will 
provide as follows :— 


(a) the Decreasing Term insurance in Policy A will 
furnish the amount of monthly income regularly 
provided by the selected Family Income Supple- 
mentary Provision until the end of the chosen 
Family Income period ; 

(b) the Face Amount or Sum Insured of Policy A 
will furnish a monthly interest income only until 
the end of the selected Family Income period ; 





The Case in a Nutshell 


..$200 monthly until 20 years hence; then 
$100 monthly 
$1,000 provides $4.05 — (F53 10 C & C) 


PROBLEM.... 














STEP 

I. $100 = $4.05 — 24.69136—$24,700 Policies A & B 

2. 24.7 x $1.65 — $40.76 

3. $200 — $40.76 = $159.24 

4. $159.24 = $8.35 = 19.07066—$19,100 Policy A 

5. $24,700 — $19, 100 = $5,600 Policy B 

6. Policy A..... $19,100 $191.00 $ 77.36 
Policy B......... 5,600 9.24 22.68 

$24,700 $200.24 $100.04 











the Face Amount or Sum Insured of Policy B 


also will furnish a monthly interest income only 
until the end of the selected Family Income pe- 
riod ; 

(cd) the Face Amounts or Sums Insured of both Pol- 
icy A and Policy B will provide at the end of the 
selected Family Income period an (ption 3 
monthly life income (10 years C & C in our ex- 
ample) to the widow who will then be Age 53. 


— 


(c 


Method of Figuring and Verifying the Sums 
Insured for Policy A and Policy B 


STEP 1. Determine the total amount of proceeds 
needed at the end of the Family Income period to pro- 
vide the desired amount of life income to the widow. 
This amount will be the total of the Face Amounts or 
Sums Insured of Policy A and Policy B (see Observa- 
tion 4d). 


(a) $1,000 proceeds provide a Female Age 53 $4.05 
a month (10 years C & C). 

(b) $100 (amount of income desired) divided by 
$4.05 equals 24.69136—the number of $1,000's 
needed. 

(c) $1,000 times 
amount of proceeds needed. 

(d) For practical purposes, assume the next even 


$100—$24,700. This is the total of the Face 
Amounts or Sums Insured of Policy A and Pol- 
icy B. 





1 





24.69136 equals $24,691.36—the 





Whatever you want at your convention—sports, 


and executive rooms. 


vention. 





the GREGARIOUS GOLFER...the RETIRING RELAXER 
the DUTIFUL DELEGATE 
all will like FRENCH LICK 


relaxation, 
you'll find them all at FRENCH LICK. This country estate Spa, where all modern 
facilities desired are instantly available, is especially tailored for conventions. 
One great Convention wing includes meeting halls, exhibit space, conference 


For pleasure there are two golf courses, and facilities for tennis, skeet and 
trap shooting, riding, swimming, billiards, and dancing. For relaxation, FRENCH (French, Lich Seotape Hotel 
LICK offers mineral baths, health massages and sun lamp treatments. 

lf you want all these—plus matchless cuisine, perfect settings, comfortable 
rooms and excellent service—make FRENCH LICK the site of your next con- 
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Step 2. Determine the amount of monthly interest in- 
come only until the end of the Family Income period 
provided by the total Face Amounts or Sums Insured of 
Policy A and Policy B as found in Step | by multiplying 
the number of thousands by $1.65 (monthly interest 
income per $1,000) : 


24.7 x $1.65 = $40.76 

STEP 3. Determine how much of the desired income 
during the Family Income period must be provided by 
the Decreasing Term insurance element of Policy A. 

To do this, subtract the interest income found in Step 
2 from the income desired until the end of the Family 
Income period: 


$200 — $40.76 = $159.24 per month 


STEP 4. Determine the Face Amount or Sum Insured 
of Policy A—that is, the number of $1,000’s of Sum In- 
sured to which the Family Income Supplementary Pro- 
vision ts to be attached. 

This is determined by dividing the monthly income 
found in Step 3 by the Family Income rider selected 
($8.35, $10, $15 or $20). 

Assume, for the purpose of our example, that the unit 
monthly Family Income payment from the Decreasing 
Term insurance is $8.35. In that case, the process is as 
follows :— 


(a) $159.24 — $8.35 = 19.07066 

(b) $1,000 x 19.07066 = $19,070.66 

(c) For practical purposes, assume the next even 
$100—$19,100. This is the Face Amount or 
Sum Insured of Policy A. 


Step 5. Determine the Face Amount or Sum Insured 
of Policy B—that is, the number of $1,000’s of Sum In- 
sured to which the Family Income Supplementary Pro- 
vision will not be attached. 

This is determined by subtracting the Face Amount 
or Sum Insured of Policy A from the total Face 
Amounts or Sums Insured found by Step 1 (d): 


$24,700 — $19,100 = $5,600 
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Therefore, $5,600 is the Face Amount or Sum Insured 
of Policy B. 

STEP 6. Determine the monthly incomes provided by 
Policies A and B. 





Fue BB cvescoussee $19,100.00 insurance with Family 

Income Supplementary 

Provision will provide 

during the Family In- 

come period (total unit 

Eocene SIGP ecbvdecce< $191.00 
Pe a Wie cewdiawe 5,600.00 proceeds held at interest 

will provide ($1.65 per 

SLOOP cccteeVsas avevs 9.24 
Oe SF eee ere SPOTTERS 3 —s_ eh a ho dv encceeehducdese $200.24 

and 20 Years Hence 

eee AD: ccceendecws $19,100.00 roceeds will provide a 


‘emale 53 (10 Years C 








& C) ($4.05 x 19.1).... $ 77.36 

Policy B ......ceccs 5,600.00 ditto ($4.05 x 5.6)...... 22.68 

Pols. A & B ........ ee a a Ces.) ae eee $100.04 
Observation 


The same procedure would be followed if it was de- 
sired that Policy A should be a Family Income Policy 
rather than a policy plus a Family Income Supple- 
mentary Provision. The amount of insurance deter- 
mined in Step 4 would be the Sum Insured of the Fam- 
ily Income Policy. Note that the divisor in Step 4 would 
still be $8.35. 


Procedure in Steps 4 and 6 According to the Family 
Income Supplementary Provision Used 
Step 6 


Policy A-— 
Multiply No. of 


Step 4— Thousands With 
P.i.s<2'. Divide By F.L.S.P. By 
¢ 8.35 Rider $ 8.35 $10.00 
10.00 Rider 10.00 11.65 
15.00 Rider 15.00 16.65 
20.00 Rider 20.00 21.65 


It is interesting to note that irrespective of which 
Family Income Supplementary Provision rider is used 
($8.35, $10, $15 or $20) the total gross premiums will 
be the same, assuming that the same basic policies are 
used in each case. 

The total dividends and total cash values must be the 
same regardless of which rider is used because :— 

(Continued on page 74) 








A.L.C. COMMITTEES 


RESIDENT S. J. HAY of the 

American Life Convention has 
announced the appointments to the 
1950 committees and these commit- 
tees, with their chairmen, are as 
follows: Accident and Health— 
Harry J. Stewart, president, West 
Coast Life; Actuarial Committee— 
W. F. Poorman, president, Central 
Life Assurance Society ; Agents and 
Agencies Committee—-H. S. Mc- 


Conachie, vice president and super- 
intendent of agencies, American 
Mutual Life; Coordination of Ac- 
tivities—Claris Adams, president, 
Ohio State Life; Departmental Su- 
pervision Committee—B. M. An- 
derson, vice president and counsel, 
Connecticut General Life; Finance 
Committee——-L. D. Cavanaugh, pres- 
ident, Federal Life; Insurance Reg- 
ulation Commiuttee—Berkeley Cox, 
general counsel, Aetna Life; Medi- 
cal Examinations Committee— 
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J. R. B. Hutchinson, vice president 
and medical director, Acacia \u- 
tual; Meetings Committee—]. Hovw- 
ard Oden, president, North Ameri- 
can Reassurance Company; Pro- 


gram Committee—Cecil Woods, 
president, Volunteer State Life; 
Resolutions Committee—W. |! 


Vogler, executive vice president, 
American National Insurance Com- 
pany; Uniform Laws Committee 

C. Petrus Peterson, vice president 
and general counsel, Bankers Life of 


Nebraska. 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMISSIONER 


RTEMAS C. LESLIE last 
Fier was appointed Insurance 
Commissioner succeeding James |’. 
Malone, Jr. A short time before the 
appointment, Mr. Malone had been 
discharged by the Governor. 

This is an election year in the 
state of Pennsylvania and apparently 
Comnussioner Malone and Gover 
nor Dutt did not see eye to eye. The 
result is that Mr. Leslie, a Pitts. 
burgh insurance attorney, is now 
running the Insurance Department. 
Incidentally, he comes into office at 
$15,000 a year, whereas his prede 
cessor had received $10,000 a vear. 
The increase was put through during 
Malone's tenure with the provision 
that it would be applicable to the 
next man in office. 


RADIO MILESTONE 


N APRIL 7th last the radio 

program “This Is Your FBI,” 
sponsored by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of New York, ob- 
served its fifth anniversary on the 
air. This is by far the most popular 
and influential sustaining program 
ever sponsored by a life insurance 
company. 

During the course of its five vears, 
the number of radio stations carry 
ing the program has increased from 
171 on the initial broadcast April 6, 
1945 to 277 currently. The number 
of listeners to the program is est! 
mated at 18,000,000. For the past 
few vears it has consistently rated 
among the most popular programs 
on the air. 
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Pensions 


lik purpose of this paper ts 

to examine the status of pen- 

sions today in this country, 

with a few backward glances on how 
we got here and a little contempla- 
tion of whither we may go—per- 
haps, willy-nilly. For him who runs 
I can sum up in one paragraph the 
pension milieu that we have today. 
There exist many varieties of in- 
sured plans, countless variations ot 
trust-fund plans, about as many de- 
viations in public employee plans as 
there are governmental units, and 
the potentially manitold mutations of 
Union Welfare plans. There are 
full reserve plans and partial reserve 
plans, and, of course, formal and in- 
formal pay-as-you-go plans. We 
have contributory and noncontribu- 
tory plans; unit benefit, level-per- 
centage benefit, flat-dollar benefit 
and money-purchase plans. There 
are available group annuities pure, 
and group annuities “D. A.” (De- 
posit Administration); pension 
trusts, with individual _ policies 
straight, or with a collateral fund 
as a chaser; group permanent con- 
tracts will do the whole job or half 
the job, as may be ordered; even 
one-year term group life is not im- 
mune from becoming a vehicle on 
which to load a later rate guarantee 
tor pension purchases. The trust- 
tund method is ready with the cloth, 
and the price, for almost any pension 
garment the consultant can devise. 
Insured and trusteed methods are 
being frequently combined, and in 
ways of considerable inventiveness. 
(I recently saw one proposal for a 
plan which contained six features or 
methods, any one of which would, 
in earlier years, have characterized 
a single type of plan.) The federal 
sovernment enriches this potpourri 
with all the attendant and surround- 
ing circumstances of approved plans 
and unapproved plans, formulae in- 
tegrated with Social Security and 
1A start on a glossary of current pension 
terms is included in Appendix II; the antici- 
ted Society-sponsored pension forum might 


ell undertake a more formal system of defini- 
tions, 
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by DORRANCE C. BRONSON, F.S.A., 
Actuary, Wyatt Company 


those not so handicapped; the bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue is inter- 
ested in’ aggregate funding, entry- 
age funding, over-funding, under- 
funding; whether you lump your 
“experience gains’ and spread your 
“experience losses” ; does clause (1) 
ht, or is it double (1) or triple (1) ? 


Causes 


This technical jargon? could be 
considerably extended but this is not 
needed for the reader to infer that 
the subject of pensions in 1949 is not 
entirely straightforward. Now what 
forces, circumstances and individuals 
are responsible for this congeries of 
pension concepts, apparatus and 
practices? Certainly no one class of 
events or persons. A share in the 
development of concepts may be 
found in our industrialization, in 
our population aging, in our social 
legislation, in our organization of 
labor, in our impatience with the 
seemingly slow results of our own 
thrift, in our public employee and 
military pension policies and in the 
encroachment of progressive income 
taxes. A share in the apparatus and 
practices may be found in British 
precedent, in the early legislators of 
public employee plans, in insurance 
company group departments and 
their group actuaries, in pension- 
trust infected agents and _ their 
champions at the Home Office, in 
corporate trustees and their con- 
sultants—actuaries or otherwise— 
in Bureau lawyers and Bureau ac- 
tuaries, in employer personnel and 


insurance departments, in_ the 
growth of the labor movement and 
the power of its current leaders. 

For a guide to the actuaries’ share 
let us look at the record. The So- 
ciety’s syllabus for 1900 did not 
include pensions as a separate re- 
quired subject. Somewhere between 
1900 and 1910 it was introduced; 
| have not searched out the exact 
date, but Mr. Klem tells me that in 
the first edition of Recommendations 
of the Educational Commuuttee im 
1910, there are a few references to 
the subject. The sole titles are Brit- 
ish, except for one government re- 
port, and the pious hope is expressed 
that the student would be able to 
search out a U. S. plan to look at. 
By 1918, 17 titles are given, all 
British, indicating a growing aware- 
ness of the subject; there was also 
mentioned here a first pioneering 
study of plans in the 7th Carnegie 
report. (This report led into further 
Carnegie studies of considerable in- 
fluence on the pension development 
in this country, é.g., the Steel pen- 
sion arguments today, and to the 
eventual formation of the TIAA, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association.) By 1923, the year in 
which the Morris and Company pen- 
sion debacle commenced, a sprin- 
kling of U. S. titles is included in 
the Recommendations—all in that 
small print which was so irritating 
to the student—but no title therein 
on insurance company availability 
for pension underwriting. By 1935, 
some of the British references had 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pensions—Continued 


begun to disappear and with Mr. 
Hohaus’ important papers on Group 
Annuities a wider gate had swung 
open. By 1948, Social Security had 
created even a separate reference 
shelf and pensions proper had _ be- 
come so specialized as to be included 
as an “Optional Subject” (until the 
present discontinuance of options). 
Because of its historical interest and 
usability for students, I have listed 
in Appendix I the pension references 


for study recommended by the Ac- 
tuarial Society’s Educational Com- 


mittee ; items are identified from the 
1918, 


Recommendations of 1910, 


1923, 1935 and 1948. 


Few Papers 


It is of interest that relatively few 


papers, not over half a dozen, have 


appeared in the Record and Trans- 


actions over the last 20 years (1930- 


1949) on subjects concerned with 
nongovernmental pension _ plans. 
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Perhaps this paucity is analogous 
to the situation under which a my- 
opic scientist, shortly before the 
atomic bomb, declared that further 
advances in science would be con- 
fined to the fifth decimal place. As 
I write, the Supreme Court has 
silently put pensions into the collec 
tive bargaining arena and, a little 
later, the President has delegate: 
an ad hoc “Fact Finding Board” to 
make recommendations on pensions 
for the agreement of the steel indus 
try and the steelworkers’ union. 

In collecting these thoughts on 
“Pensions—1949” in respect of the 
United States, | became curious as 
to the highlights of past development 
and present status of private plans 
in Great Britain. In an interesting 
letter from Sir George Maddex, 
Government Actuary, | find that 
funded plans along rather modern 
lines commenced there about the 
middle of the 19th century. Twenty 
vears before our own tax-encouraged 
pension spurt of 1942, a similar in- 
centive occurred in Great [ritain 
through the Finance Act of 1921. 
Today there may be 9,000 to 10,000 
schemes in effect there, about as 
many as we claim here. Insurance 
company activity over there dates 
from the latter 1920's, not any 
earlier than here. The new National 
Insurance Act does not seem to have 
had any retarding effect as yet on 
private plans, either as to new plans 
or as to revisions of old schemes. 


Purpose of Paper 


To trace books and papers on a 
reading list is hardly a scientific way 
to examine the development of pen- 
sions in this country. It skids over 
the dynamic influences at work and 
the incidence of events but it is not 
within the scope of this paper to 
offer a systematic and documented 
history of this development. It is a 
purpose of the paper, however, to 
set forth briefly the five main ve- 
hicles, institutions or influences by 
which organized old-age pension 
benefits are being motivated. These 
are, in no particular order, the State 
(federal, state or municipal), the 
Insurance Company (largely group- 
writing companies), the Trust Fund 
(usually Corporate Trustee), the 
Union Welfare Fund (Pensions) 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


(BIR). 
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Organized pensions 1n this coun- 
try are implemented through many 
channels controlled by government. 
Military pensions are no doubt the 
oldest form, being provided for by 
law by the middle of the last century. 
Today, politics bid fair to provide a 
pension to anyone who ever did 
“eyes right,” from multi-billion dol- 
lar schemes, actual and proposed. 
City police and fire plans, again the 
hazardous duty concept, commenced 
nearly a century ago in New York 
City. Plans for civilian govern- 
mental employees commenced in 
1896 with a noncontributory plan for 
superannuated teachers of New Jer- 
sey; 1913 saw a contributory teach- 
ers’ plan in Massachusetts. The 
first plan for general state employees 
was In 1911, covering the employees 
of Massachusetts, and the first city 
plan tor general employees was that 
of 1916 in Philadelphia. It took over 
two decades of effort on the part of 
the federal employees to secure the 
Civil Service Act of 1920 but they 
have made up for lost time since 
then. Nationwide expansion has fol- 
lowed among all levels of govern- 
ment. In addition to these plans 
for public employees, government 
particularly the federal government 
—has enacted plans for other em- 
plovees also. The Railroad Retire- 
ment legislation, after two false 
starts in 1934 and 1935, has not had 
its legal status challenged since, nor 
its sails furled from the winds of 
ambitious benefits. The federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Jenefit (OASI) program of 1935 * 
and 1939, though still skewed with 
limited coverage, is the largest pen- 
sion system on earth, and will be 
larger—larger in benefits, in cover- 
age and not the least, in cost; in 
this instance, it is /Jarger size that is 
the objective of a Congressional 
body.* 


Similar 


In general, the legislated pension 
plans which apply to public em- 
ployees (in contrast to veterans’ 
pensions and OASIT) are based on 
tvpes of formulae similar to those 
which are found among industrial 
plans. The unit-benefit-per-year-of- 
service method is the most common 
lor public employees and is also be- 
ing used in the Railroad Retirement 
Act. There are two principal differ- 
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ences between public employee plans 
and industrial plans, either trusteed 
or insured. These two differences 
are those of the public plan’s (1) fre- 
quently ignoring actuarial equities 
and values, and (11) relying on the 
taxing power rather than on advance 
funding. (Thus far, the Union Wel- 
fare type appears to be assuming 


27 At that time “Federal Old-Age Benefit”’ 
(OAB). 


’ The Bill reported out of the Ways and 
Means Committee on August 15, 1949, would 
extend the Social Security insurance coverage 
to over 10,000,000 more jobs and would increase 
the benefit for the covered worker by 70% or so, 
on the average; it would add an ‘‘extended 
disabi'ity’ benefit (OASI would become 
OASDI). 


Taking it Easy 


This fly fisherman, whipping the shadows for lurking 
trout, typifies the many Waltonians who spend their 
leisure fishing in Maryland’s beautiful waters. 


Baltimore Life Insurance Company has _ helped 
thousands “‘ take it easy’’— secure about the future. BLI 
now serves 550,000 owners of policies with programs 
that provide for both individual and family security. 
More than $200,000,000 insurance now in force. 


rr Baltimore Life 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 






some of the nonactuarial features of 
these governmental plans as will be 
seen later.) As an example of (1), 
consider the options available under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
It is now permissible for a federal 
employee to choose his wife as a 
joint-and-survivor annuitant with- 
out underwriting restrictions and 
with only a very nominal (little un- 
derwriting ) and nonactuarial reduc- 
tion in benefit (in fact, a bill is now 
seriously under consideration in 
Congress which would cause no re- 
duction at all when the wife is so 
nominated). As an example of the 
(Continued on page 68) 
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GROUP LIFE 


ECTION 204 of the New York 
GS state insurance law was amended 
when Governor Dewey signed the 
Halpern bill in the recent session of 
the legislature. This bill provides 
that as of July 1, or as soon there- 
after as practical, new Group poli- 
cies will be issued on the basis of 
the Commissioners’ 1941 Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table at 3% 
interest. Heretofore Group policies 
have been issued on the American 
Men Ultimate Table of Mortality 
with interest at 314%. 

Before the new measure takes ef- 
fect, Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert E. Dineen will promulgate 
a new formula using this new base. 
Contrary to what might properly be 
expected, there is an opinion among 
Group writing companies that the 
new rates will prove lower than 
those currently in effect. It should 
be borne in mind that the interest 
factor in group insurance—outside 
of Group permanent—is not as im- 
portant as in ordinary or weekly 
premium policies. 


L.U.T.C. 


ENJAMIN N. WOODSON, 

C.L.U., Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, State Life of Indiana, has 
been elected President of the Life 
Underwriting Training Council suc- 
ceeding Edward L. Reiley, C.L.U., 
General Agent in Philadelphia for 
Mutual Benefit. 

The Board of Trustees also elected 
Ralph G. Engelsman Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Engelsman is General 
Agent for Penn Mutual in New 
York. Two new members were 
added to the Board, Orville E. Beal, 
C.L.U., Vice President of the Pru- 
dential, and Judd C. Benson, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and General 
Manager for Union Central in Cin- 
cinnati. The new members replace 
Vincent B. Coffin, Vice President, 
Connecticut Mutual, and Clifford 
H. Orr, General Agent in Philadel- 
phia for National Life of Vermont. 

Other members of the Board of 
Trustees are: Roger Hull, Vice 
President and Manager of Agencies, 


Mutual Life of New York: James 
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presents The ROLL CALL of 





CLYDE HINES 
West Milton, Ohio 


Clyde Hines, associated with the Geo. E. Sacksteder Agency, 
Dayton, Ohio, has been a credit to The Ohio National and to 


the life insurance business for the past twenty-three years. 


Since joining The Ohio National in 1941, C. A. S. Hollinger, 
a member of the Geo. Wade Agency, Harrisburg, Pa., continues 
to add to his laurels as a successful life underwriter. 
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Cry 


A. McLain, President, Guardian 
Life; E. A. Roberts, President. 
Fidelity Mutual; and Mr. Reiley. 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Associate 
Managing Director, Agency Man- 
agement Association, is Secretary ; 
and Maxwell L. Hoffman, Director 
of Field Service, N.A.L.U., is 
Treasurer. Edmund L. -G. Zalinski 
continues his duties as Managing 


Director along with serving as 
Executive Vice President of 
N.A.L.U. 


The Council has published a de- 
scriptive brochure of its training 
courses which is being made avail- 
able to field men and home office per 
sonnel, 

Called, “The Stepping Stone to 
Personal Growth,” the illustrated 
mailing piece outlines the purpose 
of the L.U.T.C. program, showing 
the advantages to managers as well 
as to their agents enrolled in the 
courses. The scope of both the first 
and second year course materials 
is also presented. 

This and other descriptive litera 
ture can be obtained from the Life 
Underwriting Training Council 
headquarters in New York at 11 


W 42nd St. 


PENSIONS FOR EMPLOYEES 


C. of C. Booklet 
eer for Employees” is 


the title of a 91l-page booklet pub 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the state of New York, covering 
the proceedings of a Pension Forum 
held on February 16 last in New 
York City. The Forum was spon 
sored by the committee on industrial 
problems and relations and the com 
mittee on education of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Various phases of the problem are 
dealt with from different viewpoints 
and approximately the last third ot 
the booklet deals with questions and 
answers. In other words, those at- 
tending had the opportunity to pre 
sent questions to the various speak- 
ers in order to get specific answers 
to specific problems. 

Copies are available from the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York 
State at 65 Liberty Street, New 
York 5, N. Y., at $1.00 each. 
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THE LEGA 





Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dal 





Suit for Payment Under Double In- 
demnity Clause of Life Insurance Pol- 
icy; Proof of Death from External 
Violent and Accidental Means, In- 
dependently and Exclusively of all 
other Means is Plaintiff's Burden; Dia- 
betic Coma. 


Insured was found lying on the 
sidewalk on a principal thorough- 
fare in the town. There were no wit- 
nesses of the fall. He was bleeding 
from the left ear and the nostrils, 
with a bruised and abraised condi- 
tion of the chin, hand, and side of 
his head. He was taken to the hos- 
pital, where for 48 hours he re- 
mained unconscious, and was con- 
scious only momentarily from that 
time until the time of his death, some 
6 days later. 

The physician, who first attended 
the insured and who attended him 
until death, signed the certificate of 
death in which he gave the immedi- 
ate cause of death as “diabetic coma” 
of 48 hours duration due to “chronic 
diabetes” of 20 years duration, other 
conditions were “hypertension—tall 
to sidewalk—fracture right lower 
jaw.” The record further discloses 
that at the time of death the decedent 
was suffering from diabetes in ad- 
vanced state, hypertension, and 
Brights disease, and further that he 
was drawing total and permanent 
disability benefits due to his physical 
condition from defendant insurance 
company. 

Plaintiffs contended that 
though disease contributed to in- 
sured’s death, the injuries received 
in the fall were the predominant 
cause, and therefore they are entitled 


even 


to recovery. 

efendants contended that plain- 
til's must prove death was caused 
solely by accidental means, that 
plaintiffs did not show an accident, 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
las, Texas. 





that plaintiffs haven't shown that the 
injuries were the direct cause of 
death or that the injuries were the 
predominant cause of death. Fur- 
ther the defendant contended that 
insured’s fall, in all probability, was 
caused by disease and the doctors 
conceded that hypertension could at 
any time cause dizziness resulting in 
a fall. 

The court held that even conced- 
ing the fall to be an accident, which 
it did not, for the reason that a fall 
induced by disease would not be an 
accident, so that injuries received 
thereby would not be by accidental 
means under the provision of the 
policy relating to double indemnity, 
citing cases pro and contra, the bur- 
den was still upon the plaintiff to 
show that the injuries sustained 
therein were the predominant cause 
of death which plaintiff failed to do, 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 








although plaintiff did have two doc- 
tors on the stand who also attended 
insured after the accident and who 
testified that, in their opinion, he 
died from a fractured skull, but they 
could not.testify positively, however, 
that he had a fractured skull for in- 
sured could not be kept still long 
enough for them to get an X-ray 
picture. Court stated it to be sig- 
nificant that the attending physician 
did not even mention possible skull 
fracture as a condition of insured in 
his report after death, and further 
that at a later date the attendant 
physician, as well as the others, were 
uncertain as to the predominant 
cause of death. Franklin et al vs. 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
N. ¥. La: Sep. Ce. No. Dyiic 
March 1950. Appeal from Eleventh 
Judicial District Court, Parish of 
Vernon. Affirmed. 14 CCH Life 
cases 249. 
Counsel : 
Not listed. 


For an Under Policy Insuring 
Against Bodily Injury, the Means of 
Injury Must be Accidental. 


The insured while at a luncheon 
was leaning over, while standing, 
listening to a joke. He broke into 
laughter and as he straightened up 
ruptured one of his lungs by exer> 
tion due to the laughing—in medical 
terminology, Spontaneous Pneumo- 
thorax. 

Insured brought suit basing the 
right of recovery on the accidental 
injury. 

The court held that although the 
injury itself was in its nature acci- 
dental, recovery under this policy 
must be based on injury from acci- 
dental means and insured shows no 


(Continued on the next page), 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 


accidental means in this instance. 
The means of the injury were of in- 
sured’s own volition and followed a 
natural course of his life, to-wit: 
laughing at a joke. No recovery al- 
lowed. 

The court cited in upholding its 
decision the case of New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co. vs. Johnson, 91 Ohio 
St. 155, wherein the insured was 
denied recovery under a like policy 
because, following the voluntary and 
anticipated taking of a cold-water 
bath, insured suffered an injury due 
to dilation of the heart. Albers vs. 
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El Casbah Supper Club, with Name Entertainers and 
Bands. Garage. Recommended by Duncan Hines. 


LOUIS L. LARREA, Manager 





Write Above Hotels for Descriptive Folders 





<n aA a a RR pn et INI ce Aca 
For the BEST CONVENTION 
You've Ever Held!! 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach, Caoli- 
fornia (across the bay from San Diego) offers ideal 
resort hotel convention facilities for groups to 1200. 
Ocean front, marvelous food, spacious theatre, meet- 
ing, conference, assembly rooms. Banquet and ball 
room for 1500. All sports on grounds. Write for 
Folder D. HARRY S. WARD, Managing Director. 
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Continental Casualty Co. Ohio Ct. 
of Appeals, No. 7172. December 5, 
1949. Appeal from Municipal Court 
of Cincinnati. Reversed. 
Counsel : 
Nichols, Wood, Marx and Gin- 
ter, Leonard D. Slutz for plain- 
tiff, appellee. 
Long & Bloom for defendant, 
appellant. 


Under a Hospitalization Policy, Pro- 
vision That The Same Shall Not Take 
Effect "Unless Received by Applicant 
While All The Insured are in Good 
Health and Free from Injury". The 
Good Health Required is a Matter of 
Fact and Further That Good Health 
Does Not Mean There Must Be No 
Ailments Whatever. 


Insured, just prior to issuance of 
the hospitalization (health) policy, 
had been treated for a chronic ar- 
thritic condition and some years pre- 
vious had undergone a pelvic opera- 
tion. The illness which put her in the 
hospital, and for which she sued for 
expenses, was chronic cholecystitis 
(gall bladder trouble) for which she 
underwent surgical treatment. 

The testimony of her physician 
was that over a month after the pol- 
icy was taken out, and while in at- 
tendance on the insured, he diag- 
nosed her present ailment to be gall 
bladder trouble (which was not by 
testimony connected with either of 
the two prior ailments) and advised 
the treatment the insured under- 
went. 

The insurer’s contention was that 
the insured, under the facts above set 
out, was not in good health within 
the terms of the policy. 

The court, in holding recovery for 
the insured, held that good health in 
the light of these policies meant a 
reasonably good state of health, and 
that from the evidence no connection 
between the previous ailments and 
the present one was shown, therefore 
it was not unreasonable to conclude 
a reasonably good state of health at 
the time the policy was issued. 
American Life Insurance Co. vs. 
Walker. Mississippi Supreme Court. 
No. 37,325. December 31, 1949. 

Counsel : 

O. F. & J. O. Moss, for Appel- 
lant. 

Wm. S. Murphy, 
Miss., for Appellee. 


Lucedale, 





1949 BENEFITS 


Nearly 3!/, Billions 


\ MERICAN families received 
$9,530,000 daily from their life 


insurance companies in 1949, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance reports. 
That is $110 every second. 

Total payments in the year were 
$3,478,364,000, an all-time record. 
They were $241,450,000 larger than 
the year before and $997,107,000 
more than five years before. 

More than half of the payments 
went to living policyholders in 1949, 
The “‘living benefits” of $1,988,622,- 
OOO were 57% of total payments. 
Five years before, they were 51% 
or $1,276,539,000. Last year’s flow 
of payments to living policyholders 
was $712,083,000 than five 
years ago. 


more 


Reflects Peak Ownership 


Death benefit payments in 1949 
were $1,489,742,000, a record total 
in spite of what preliminary reports 
indicate will be a record low death- 
rate among policyholders. The in- 
crease of $285,024,000 over death 
benefits of five years before was a 
reflection of the greater insurance 
owned and the increased age of those 
policies previously in force. 

Last year’s payments to Ameri- 
can policyholders and beneficiaries 
are reported by the Institute as fol- 
lows: 


December 


1949 1948 
(000 Omitted ) 


Death Benefits .... $132,673 $131,229 
Matured Endow- 

DE Wavekcevns 37,933 42,975 
Disability Payments 8,534 8,812 
Annuity Payments. 17,097 18,641 
Surrender Values. . 59,180 50,796 
Policy Dividends.. 83,640 80,727 

DE “eveduanes $339,057 $333, 180 


Twelve Months 


1949 1948 

(000 Omitted ) 
Death Benefits .... $1,489,742 $1,446,607 
Matured Endow- 





eA 467 333 431,103 
Disability Payments 95,857 04 809 
Annuity Payments. 237 888 276.855 
Surrender Values.. 587.336 469,848 
Policy Dividends.. 600,208 567,692 

REE eis ah Seah $3,478,364 $3,236,914 
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TREND TO TERM 


ET’S start with this basic 

premise ; if Cash Value Insur- 

ance isn't the best thing for the 
purchaser of life insurance to buy, 
then we should never sell it to any- 
one for in the long run only what is 
good for the policyholder is good 
for our business. Then the question 
is—should the purchaser of life in- 
surance buy Cash Value Insurance 
in his own best interests ? 


Review 


Let’s go back and review some of 
the fundamentals of our business. 
Our job as life underwriters is to 
help our clients solve their financial 
and security problems. 

As you so well know, the average 
American has two great financial or 
security problems to solve: 


1. He may die too soon—the Prob- 
lem of Premature Death. 

2. He may live too long—the Prob- 
lem of Retirement. 


We talk a lot about the Danger 
of Dying, and we should, because 
the chance of dying before our plans 
are completed is, on the average, 2 
out of 5. On the other hand, we 
talk very little about the Danger of 
Living which is even greater, 3 
chances out of 5 

This Problem of Retirement, this 
Danger of Living, is becoming an 
increasingly difficult one to solve— 
even with Social Security Old Age 
Benefits and pensions now being 
provided by so many employers. 

Since we are “problem solvers” 
it is important that we fully under- 
stand the problem the average man 
laces today in trying to provide for 
his old age, and why it is a more 
serious problem than it was fifty or 
twenty or ten or even five years ago. 

To give you a clear, vivid picture 
ot this problem, I turn to the 


issue of February 24, 1950, of the 


magazine U. S. News. Under the 


For May, 1950 


PART Il 


by RAYMOND C. JOHNSON, 
C.L.U., Agency Vice President, 
New York Life 


heading, “Retiring On Savings Gets 
Harder,” it tells the story so well 
[ am going to quote extensively from 
it: 

“Back in 1900, just 50 years ago, 
$25,000 was considered enough cap- 
ital for a man and wife to retire on. 
Without much trouble, he could find 
safe mortgages or other investments 
to bring him a return of 6%. A 
$25,000 investment, at that rate, was 
good for $1,500 a year, which was 
enough to support a man and his 
wife comfortably. 





The author began his career with the 
New York Life in 1928 in Arizona. Fol- 
lowing year he became Assistant Man- 
ager and in 1934 Manager of the Arizona 
Branch. In 1939 he took over the Los 
Angeles Branch and his work there sent 
him to the H.O. in 1942 as Supt. of 
Agencies. His title changed to Assistant 
Vice President in 1943 and Agency Vice 
President in 1949. He is a past Presi- 
dent of both the Arizona and Los An- 
geles underwriters’ associations. In short 

he knows whereof he speaks. 











In those days, some investors 
held Government bonds paying as 
high as 5%. High grade corporate 
bonds vielded 4%%. Mortgages 
sometimes went as high as 8%. 

“In good mortgages, money was 
fairly safe. There was no such thing 
as an income tax. Living costs were 
low. A dollar would buy more than 
three times as much as today’s dol- 
lar will buy. There were fewer 
things to spend money for. There 
were no automobiles or television 
sets. A man could buy a good sized 
house for around $4,200. 

“By 1939, just before World War 
Il, things were different. Prices 
were far higher than at the begin- 
ning of the century. Income taxes, 
reaching down into the middle 
brackets, made it harder to save to- 
ward retirement. Interest returns, 


all along the line, were down. Mort- 


gages, generally speaking, had 
dropped to around 4%2%. High 


grade corporate bonds yielded about 
3%. Government bonds were pay- 
ing around 214%. 

“Still, a good many people with 
substantial incomes could hope to 
accumulate enough to retire in com- 
fort. With $2,850 a year after re- 
tirement, a couple could live in com- 
fort. That was about the equivalent 
of $1,500 in 1900. 

“On an average return of 442%, 
a man needed a little over $63,000 
in investments to produce the $2,850 
a year he needed to live on. That 
income was all clear, as he had no 
income tax to pay. 


“Now,—to live as well as a $1,500 


family just 50 years ago, it takes at 
least $4,800 a year, after taxes. 
lor an elderly couple at that income 
level, the federal tax takes about 


$300. Gross income, thus, must be 


above $5,000. 

“With an average return of 442% 
on his money a retired man must 
have $112,000 saved up to get an 
income, after tax, of $4,800 a year. 

“Actually, unless a man puts his 
money into mortgages or the stock 
market, he may have a hard time get- 
ting as much as 41%4%. It he plays it 
safe and buys Government bonds, 
the best he can do is 242%. Highest 
grade corporate bonds pay about the 
same. 


No Solution 


Mortgages still are good for about 
414%. However, the ordinary mort- 
gage today is taken by a bank or 
some other institution oftener than 
by an individual investor. 

“Saving as much as $112,000 out 
of income is no solution for ordinary 
people. Over a period of 25 years, 
a man would have to put aside an 
average of $4,480 a year to accumu- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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late that much by the time he is 
ready for retirement. 

“Social Security does not promise 
more than a meager standard of liv- 
ing aiter the wage earner retires. 

“Massing wealth, enough to as- 
sure the income for a comfortable 
old age, is a passing dream for 
everybody except a few at the top 
of the income scale. For ordinary 
people, retirement plans made a few 
years ago are having to be revised. 

“About the most a man of mod- 
erate means can figure on is to save 





seemed quite frightening. 








a large, dreary city. Yet, pulling up roots to settle somewhere else 


“When vacation time rolled around, the family headed West. It 
was simply incredible! Millions of new families, billions of new dollars— 
all invested in the West since the war. 

“The reasons were right before our eyes. People LIVED here! We 
found Shangri-Las—American style—all along the way. Hank inter- 
viewed several insurance companies. We selected Capitol Life as the 
one which offered the greatest opportunities. Today, our home is in 
colorful Colorado. In two years, Hank’s income doubled, our health 
improved to where we've shed years off our lives. Here, we LIVE!” 

To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers in search 
of a NEW way of life, our agency expansion program offers genuine 
economic SECURITY in Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, Idaho, 

Oregon, Washington and California. 


Write us for complete details 


G. A. L’ESTRANGE 
Vice President and Agency Director 


he CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


and invest enough so that, by adding 
in his pension and his investment 
return, he can get along in later life 
by drawing gradually on his capital.” 

This is the Problem the average 
man faces today in trying to provide 
an adequate income for his retire- 
ment years—a much more difficult 
problem than it was even a few years 
ago. The U. S. News reports it 
better, more accurately, more vividly 
than I have ever seen it presented 
before. 

It is quite evident that the Editors 
of U. S. News know the problem 
thoroughly—but they have offered 





Two 
Citizens 


“ ..meaning us, Hank and 
Jane Frisbee. Talk about be- 
ing in a rut! We were bogged 
down over our ears. Not that 
there was anything wrong 
with Hank’s insurance busi- 
ness. Just that life was a con- 
stant mad scramble living in 


HOME OFFICE - DENVER 











their readers no real, workable soli- 
tion—only the Problem. 

From this report we do see that 
for the average man seeking finan 
cial independence for himself if he 
lives it is becoming increasingly difti- 
cult to accumulate enough capital }\ 
age 65 which will produce enough 
interest to provide the necessary in 
come for retirement. 


3 Facts 


Three forces are at work today 
which make it almost impossible to 
provide old age income by accumu- 
lating capital and living on the in 
terest: 

1. Low Interest Returns on high 
grade investments make it necessary 
both to set aside a larger amount 
each year and to accumulate a larger 
sum at Age 65 in order to produce 
from interest the desired income re 
turn. 

2. High Income Taxes payable on 
interest earnings as we accumulate 
the money, on top of our earned 
income, cut deeply into interest re 
turn; and high taxes reduce the net 
income after retirement. 

3. High Prices, or the reduced 
purchasing power of the dollar, now 
make it necessary to have 2 or 3 
times as many dollars in order to 
retire with the same standard of liv 
ing as a few years ago. And we 
won't even mention that most of us 
today are not content with that same 
standard of living. 


The problem is increased by still 
another factor—because of improved 
mortality and the increased span of 
life, more and more people will live 
to reach Age 65 and then will live a 
longer number of years beyond Age 
65. 

To sum it up, Low Interest Re 
turns, High Income Taxes, the Re- 
duced Purchasing Power of the 
Dollar, coupled with our increased 
Longevity, are all working together 
to make it almost impossible for the 
average man using the old methods 
to accumulate enough money for re 
tirement. 

Moreover, there is nothing to in- 
dicate a change in any of these in 
the foreseeable future. With the 
huge national debt to be serviced 
and the present unbalanced budget 
there is nothing on the horizon to 
indicate either a rise in interest 
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rates, a cut in taxes or a substantial 
falling of prices. 

Every man and woman in Amer- 
ica is trying to find the answer to 
this important problem of financial 
security for old age. 

And you life underwriters have 
the best solution in America today 
right in your ratebooks, and defi- 
nitely it is not Term Insurance, or 
policies made up largely of Term 
Insurance. It is Permanent Cash 
Value Life Insurance with the Life 
Annuity Option. 

Combining your Protection and 
your Investment Program in one 
package, as you do when you buy 
Cash Value Insurance offers great 
and unique advantages. 

The money you put into your lite 
insurance policy each year over and 
above the cost of protection buys you 
an Investment which carries many 
special rights, privileges and advan- 
tages, all of which are found in no 
other investments. They are like 
members of our family, I’m afraid; 
they are so close to us, we some- 
times forget their many virtues. 
Here are just a few: 


. A small down payment starts tt. 

. Yearly payments usually not to 

exceed 3% or 4% of the prin- 

cipal. 

Payments may be arranged lump 

sum to monthly. 

4. Convenient units of any size are 
available. 

5. Free from the claims of cred- 
itors even in bankruptcy in most 
States. 

6. Free from loss due to theft, mis- 
placement, fire or other hazards. 

/. Free from reinvestment worries, 

8. Free from all personal attention. 

9. Complete control while you live 
—and Pre-determined distribu- 
tion after death. 

10. Interest earnings automatically 
compounded and guaranteed. 

11. Maturity values guaranteed re- 
gardless of conditions at time of 
maturity. 

12. A guaranteed market for your 
equity at all times. 

13. Guaranteed by an_ institution 

with a record of stability and 

solvency unparalleled in busi- 
ness history. 


Nm — 


a 
we 
. 


But even if you could find an 
investment with all these special ad- 


vantages, which I have never found, 


For May, 1950 
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—celebrating our 64th Anniver- 
sary Bankers Life agents are par- 
ticipating in a “Round-up” cam- 
paign during the month of May. 
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still Cash Value Life Insurance with 
the Life Annuity Option would pro- 
vide by far the better way today for 
the average man who seeks financial 
independence for himself if he lives, 
or for his family if he dies, for two 
reasons: 


First, through large numbers join- 
ing together and through the opera- 
tion of the Mortality Table it is 
possible during the accumulation pe- 
riod to create an estate first and 
then save it; to have an investment 


plan which is_ self-completing in 
event of death or disability. 

Even more important, because of 
the Mortality Table, it is possible to 
use the annuity principle at retire- 
ment to provide a retirement income 
two or three times as large as could 
be received from the interest only 
on any other type of safe investment. 

Remember, we are the only insti- 
tution in the world offering a guar- 
anteed income that cannot be out- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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lived. We in the life insurance busi- 
ness have a monopoly on offering 
the Life Annuity Option. 

Let us look at some of the ad- 
vantages of “annuitizing” your in- 
vestment with some actual figures. 

Suppose you are Age 35 and pur- 
chase a $10,000 Endowment at 65 
Policy in our Company. Assuming 
all premiums are paid in full and 
our present dividend scale is con- 
tinued unchanged, at Age 65 you 
will receive Total Cash of $13,570 
or a Monthly Life Income of $81.96 
(10 Years Certain). 


It would take a principal sum of 
$39,786 invested at 2%4% to pay 
monthly interest of $81.96. But by 
use of the Life Annuity Option it 
takes only $13,570. By ‘“annuitiz- 
ing” your savings you can make one 
dollar do as much for you as three 
dollars would using the traditional 
interest or principal method—where 
the principal must be kept intact and 
where it remains intact at death. 

But that is only half the story 
to accumulate a. principal sum ot 
$39,786 in the 30 years, from Age 
35 to 65, at 2%4% interest com- 
pounded annually, it would require 
an annual savings of $885—net after 
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FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Strong ‘Pu va te4ssve 


Forward With Federal 


A Strong and Progressive Company for Strong 
and Progressive Agents. 

Complete Line of Life, Accident & 
Health, Group, and Hospitalization 
Insurance Available. 











maa MILLER HAMILION, Cheirmen ll. D CAVANALGH, Pres 
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Growing With The South 


Gulf Life has enjoyed excellent growth during its 39 
years, but even more important than the figures shown 
below is the spirit of the agency force making such 


Insurance in Force ..... $469,243,370 


Policyowners’ Assets 


J& INSURANCE COMPANY 


ss. "A Southern Institution" 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


$60,655,265 














taxes. The annual premium deposit 
on the Endowment at 65 plan is only 
$374.40, or only 42% of $885. 

There is still another major ad- 
vantage. 

Under our present tax laws the 
owner of Cash Value Insurance with 
the Life Annuity Option enjoys a 
Very Favorable Tax Position. 

During the accumulation period, 
life insurance reserves for the indi- 
vidual policyholder accumulate at 
compound interest tax free. The an- 
nual ‘increases in Cash Values are 
tax free. 


Figuring Profit 


In figuring the profit at maturity, 
the policyholder is permitted to in- 
clude in his cost figure the premiums 
for the protection element. This, in 
effect, makes the protection part of 
the premium deductible for income 
tax purposes. And if the insured 
elects a life annuity option prior to 
maturity, he doesn't have to pay a 
tax even on this profit at maturity. 

After retirement, the income from 
the annuity enjoys a very favorable 
position as compared with that from 
other taxable investments. The an- 
nuitant is required to declare each 
year only an amount equal to 3% 
of the consideration for the annuity 
until the total of the exempt por- 
tions equal the cost. In the illus- 
tration, the annuitant would receive 
$81.96 a month or $983.52 annually. 
He would have to declare only 
$336.96 or 3% of the cost. This 
would continue until past Age 83 
at which time, if living, he would 
have to declare the whole amount of 
income. 


Our man in the U. S. News story 
who built up a retirement income 
of $5,000 a year would have to de- 
clare only $2,000 a year for income 
tax purposes if his income came 
from the Life Annuity Option of 
his life insurance. If this income 
came from any other type of invest- 
ment he would have to declare the 
entire $5,000. 

Do you know of any other type 
of investment, except Cash Value 
Life Insurance, that so precisely 
meets every need for Retirement In- 
come ? 

If Cash Value Insurance is the 
best answer to the average man’s 
Retirement Problem today, why is 
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so much cheap, low premium term 
insurance being sold? Is it because 
the insuring public lacks the money 
for higher premiums? 

That might have been the reason 
back in 1933 when we were fighting 
the “term twisters’; that year the 
National Income amounted to only 
$39.6 billions. But during the last 
3 years we have had the highest na- 
tional income in history, $201.7 bil- 
lions in 1947—$226.2 billions in 
1948 and $221.5 billions in 1949. 
There has been a wider distribution 
of this Income than ever before, 
with a great increase in the numbers 
receiving substantial incomes. 

In spite of high taxes and high 
prices the rate of savings the last 
3 years has been extremely high; 
$5.1 billions in 1947, $12.0 billions in 
1948, and $14.4 billions in 1949. All 
this thrift has resulted in the highest 
accumulated savings in the history 
of the country, $163.1 billions at the 
end of 1948, and between $170 and 
$175 billions estimated at the end of 
1949. 


Necessary? 


At the same time these tre- 
mendous sums were being saved, the 
American people have been putting 
a smaller and smaller percentage of 
the National Income into life in- 
surance—8.4% of the National In- 
come in 1933—-5.3% in 1939——and 
only 3.2% in 1948. 

At a time when we have been 
selling more and more Term Insur- 
ance, we have been ignoring the 
greatest potential market for the 
sale of Cash Value Insurance in his- 
tory. Is it possible that many people 
to whom we have been selling Term 
Insurance are the very people who 
have been trying to build an income 
for retirement through other invest- 
ment channels? 


Economic Facts of Life 


During the War the railroads and 
the airlines, in cooperation with the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
hung signs in every railroad car and 
airliner which read, “Is This Trip 
Necessary?” I would like to see a 
sign hung over the application 
counter of every life agency in 
America reading, “Is This Term 
Necessary °”’ 

From now on, let’s ask ourselves 
each day if we are prescribing the 
right medicine. 

For May, 1950 





The right KIND of policies, coupled with liberal com- 
missions, form a winning combination in the insurance 


field. 


Stability, constant growth and strong home 


office support round out the perfect formula for 


financial security. 


In its 22nd year, PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE, one of 
America’s fastest growing companies, has made rec- 


ord gains—over 70 million dollars of insurance in 
force at the close of 1949. 


Inquiries invited. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


HOME OFFICE - 


Ray H. Peterson 
Pres ae nm 





The other day I heard an ex- 
pression for the first time, a new one 
to me—“The Economic Facts of 
Life.” 


It seems to me that it is eur mis- 
sion as life underwriters to explain 
“The Economic Facts of Life’ to 
our prospects and clients who are 
searching for them—to carry the 
message to them of Cash Value Life 
Insurance with the Life Annuity 
Option—to sell them the idea of a 
Program of Protection and Invest- 
ment combined in one Package—to 
show them this is the real answer to 
their security problems. 
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Kenneth W. Cring 
Vice Pres. & Supt.of Agencies 


Certainly, Term Insurance is not 
the answer. We have been consid- 
ering the many advantages of life 
insurance as property but Term In- 
surance is not property. Term In- 
surance is often an opiate which lulls 
the policyholder to sleep while he is 
young and wakes him up with a rude 
start when he is old. Term Insur- 
ance is never cheap. 

And finally, I would remind you 
that no man ever went fishing at 
Age 65 on the income from a Term 
Policvy—unless it was as the guest 
of someone who owned Cash Value 
Life Insurance. 





Before Sales Congress, Boston Life Under- 
writers Assn, 
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At Hotel Cleve- 
land you'll be 
convenient to any- 
where you'll want 
to go in Cleve- 
land. Hotel Cleveland is directly 
connected to Union Passenger 
Terminal, garage, Terminal office 
buildings. 


Lomfertable 


Quiet, sleep- 
inviting rooms 
—all with ra- 
dio, many with 
television. Spirited, colorful new 
decorations in rooms and lobbies. 


Sriendly 


There’s a cordial, 
hearty welcome .. . 
gracious, attentive 
service to greet all 
who enter the 
friendly doors of Hotel Cleveland. 











A HOTEL 
“4 CLEVELAND 


& leveland, Ohio 
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ACTUARIAL MERGER 


ACKLER & COMPANY of 

New York City, which was es- 
tablished in 1865 and is thought to 
be one of the country’s oldest con- 
sulting actuarial firms, has been 
acquired by The Wyatt Company, 
David J. Luick, president of The 
Wyatt Company, announced last 
month. 


It was also announced that Frank 
L. Griffin, Jr., F.S.A., formerly 
manager of the pension department 
of Marsh & McLennan in Chicago, 
has become a member of the Wyatt 
firm. 

The acquisition of the Fackler 
company and Mr. Griffin's associa- 
tion with the firm will enlarge the 
actuarial services and employee- 
benefit counsel The Wyatt Com- 
pany makes available to its clients. 

The Wyatt Company derives its 
name from its founder, the late 
Birchard E. Wyatt, an outstanding 
authority on employee-benefit plans. 
It was organized as a corporation 
in 1946 and provides actuarial and 
employee-benefit counsel to em- 
ployers, employees’ organizations, 
insurance companies, Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield organizations, govern- 
mental agencies, attorneys and ac- 
countants. 

It maintains offices in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, New York City 
and Washington, D. C. 

Actuarial consultants with the 
Wyatt organization are required to 
be members of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries, and to have had specialized 
and mature experience in the actu- 
arial preparation of retirement plans 
and other employee-benefit pro- 
grams as well as in some other field 
of actuarial work. 

Fackler & Company was estab- 
lished by David Parks Fackler in 
1865. Mr. Fackler was one of the 
founders of the Actuarial Society of 
America and the second president 
of the society. He was called the 
dean of the actuarial profession in 
America and his wisdom and ex- 
perience on matters pertaining to 
the life insurance business were 
widely known. 

Edward Bathurst Fackler joined 
his father in the business in 1900. 
He was admitted to the New York 
Bar in 1905 and became a Fellow 
of the Actuaria] Society of America 


in 1906. In 1907 he became a part- 
ner with his father in the firm . 
Fackler and Fackler. The firm nanic 
later became Fackler & Breiby ani 
since 1937 the business was co: 

tinued as Fackler & Company. M: 
Fackler was the author, in 1906, of 
“Notes on Life Insurance” and cv 
author with his partner of the 
standard reference works, “Illinois 
Standard Tables,” “Complete Sur 
render Value Ready Reckoner,” and 
“American Men Mortality Premium 
and Reserve Tables.” In 1933 he 
was engaged as actuary to the re 
ceiver, Illinois Life Insurance Com- 
pany. In 1937-39 he was the United 
States Government's expert witness 
in mail fraud trials. He has been 
consultant to the Veterans Admin 
istration for many years and is a 
member of the Board of Actuaries 
for the U. S. Civil Service Retire 
ment System. He was editor of the 
Ninth and Tenth Editions of “Prin 
ciples & Practice of Life Insurance.” 
He is a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries; a charter member of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society ; a mem 
ber of the Fraternal Actuarial As- 
sociation, of which he was president 
for two years; a member of the 
International Congress of Actuaries; 
and a member of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. 


Griffin 


Frank L. Griffin, Jr., who joins 
The Wyatt Company as vice presi- 
dent and actuary in the Chicago 
office, is well known in actuarial 
and pension circles and has been en- 
gaged in almost all phases of actu- 
arial science. He has specialized in 
its application to practical problems 
of industrial relations and manage- 
ment. A Fellow of the Society ot 
Actuaries, he is the author of papers 
in the society’s publications and ot 
numerous articles on pensions. Ex- 
cept for Naval Service during the 
war, he was on the actuarial staff 
of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., continuously 
from 1931 to 1946. He became ac- 
tuary and manager of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan’s pension department in Chi- 
cago in 1946. 

William T. Watson, associate ac- 
tuary of The Wyatt Company, will 
be transferred from the company s 
Chicago office to its New York 
office. 


Best’s Life News 
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N.A.L.U. COMMITTEE 


j= of the most important an- 


nouncements, resulting from 
the discussions by the Board of 
Trustees and members of the Na- 
tional Council of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at its 
Midyear Meeting in Oklahoma City, 
March 20-24, is that of the appoint- 
ment of a special committee of 
N.A.L.U., to be known as_ the 
“Committee on Industry Develop- 
ment and Information.”’ 

“The life insurance industry 1s 
confronted with some problems to- 
dav that require that it adapt its 
services to meet changing economic 
trends and be flexible enough to 
meet the changing demands of the 
public,” N.A.L.U. president, Judd 
C. Benson, told the National Coun- 
cil in his report to the Midyear 
Meeting. He believed that the pur- 
suit of the three-fold program of ob- 
jectives outlined for this Committee 
should do much to help our business 
in the months ahead. 

These objectives, as outlined by 
Mr. Benson, require that the Com- 
mittee consider very carefully the 
role that the life insurance industry 
should play in any economic and 
social developments that are closely 
related to the life imsurance_ busi- 
ness. As indicative of the problems 
which may be considered by the 
Committee, Mr. Benson mentioned 
the proper place in our economy for 
pension trusts; a study of employee 
benefit plans in general; cash sick- 
ness benefits under state laws, and 
appropriate benefits for those who 
are totally and permanently disabled. 


Second Objective 


The Committee is charged to ex- 
ert every influence possible to in- 
terpret to the public at large the at- 
titude of the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers on such matters. 

A second objective of the Com- 
mittee would be to prepare and 
disseminate, through all available 
means, such information as will 
cause the public to have a better ap- 
preciation for the services that are 
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rendered by the life insurance agent 
and particularly to emphasize the 
exact service the agent is prepared 
to render, not only in arranging in- 
dividual programs for policyholders, 
but in providing all employee benefit 
plans, regardless of their nature. 

The third objective is to protect 
those agents who have a substantial 
investment in employee benefit plans 
against the encroachment upon those 
plans by interests entirely foreign 
to the life insurance industry. 

Summarizing the three-fold ob- 
jective of the new Committee, Mr. 
Benson stated that, “we feel it our 
duty to impress upon the public at 
large the fact that any system of 
pensions or employee benefits which 
is not soundly conceived and ade- 
quately financed will fail in its ob- 
jective to provide the benefits to the 
intended beneficiaries and thus de- 
stroy the confidence of the general 
public in all such plans.” 


Pension Clarification 


“It is important that we attempt 
to correct any misunderstandings or 
misinterpretations that may exist in 
the minds of the public as to the 
sharp difference which prevails be- 
tween “insured pension plans,” “‘self 
administered plans,’ and informal 
“employee benefit plans,”” which may 
be administered without the require- 
ment of actuarial soundness. 

“We feel it our duty to bring com- 
plete and adequate information to 
leaders in industry, business and 
labor as to the desirability of hav- 
ing all benefit programs properly 
underwritten by a legal reserve life 
insurance company, to the end that 
the employee will have his pension, 
or other benefits, guaranteed by a 
third party who will assume con- 
tractual responsibility for perform- 
ing the obligation in his behalf. 

The objectives and personnel of 
this Committee, the appointment of 
which had been predicted by Mr. 
Benson in his address before the 
American Life Convention last Oc- 
tober, have been carefully studied 
and reviewed by leaders within the 


National Association and the _ in- 
dustry at. large. 


The personnel of this Committee 
includes the following ten top-flight 
Association leaders throughout the 
country: Henry S. Stout, John Han- 
cock Mutual, Dayton, chairman, 
C. Vivian Anderson, C.L.U., Provi- 
dent Mutual, Cincinnati; David J. 
King, Prudential, New York City; 
John R. Mage, C.L.U., Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Los Angeles; Henry 
McLaurin, Aetna Life, Detroit; 
Thomas G. Murrell, C.L.U., Mu- 
tual Benefit, San Francisco; Ed- 
win T. Proctor, C.L.U., North- 
western Mutual, Nashville; Earl M. 
Schwemm, Great West Life, Chi- 
cago; Frederick J. Stevenson, 
C.L.U., Equitable Society, Pitts- 
burgh, and Herman Zischke, Union 
Central, Chicago. 


Cooperation 


The special committee will have 
the active cooperation of ten ex- 
officio members drawn from NALU 
committee and sectional chairmen as 
follows: W. Thomas Craig, Aetna, 
Cincinnati, chairman, NALU Com- 
mittee on General Agents and Man- 
agers; Elsie Doyle, Union Central, 
Cincinnati, chairman, Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table; David B.  Fluegelman, 
C.L.U., Northwestern Mutual, New 
York City, NALU trustee and 
chairman of the Committee on 
Agents; Herbert R. Hill, C.L.U., 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, NALU 
trustee and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Social Security; Karl K. 
Krogue, C.L.U., Business Men’s 
Assurance, Spokane, president, 
American Society of C.L.U.; Harold 
Smyth, Hartford, and John Kellam, 
New Canaan, Conn., both National 
Life of Vermont, co-chairmen of the 
NALU Committee on Cooperation 
with Attorneys; Nathaniel H. See- 
furth, Northwestern Mutual, €hi- 
cago, chairman Committee on Fed- 
eral Law and Legislation; Ron 
Stever, Equitable Society, Pasadena, 
chairman, Committee on Coopera- 
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tion with Trust Officers, and Theo- 
dore Widing, C.L.U., Provident 
Mutual, Philadelphia, chairman, 
Million Dollar Round Table. 


The first major action taken by 
the new Committee was the holding 
of a national pension conference in 
Chicago on April 20. Outstanding 
authorities participated and hun- 
dreds of business men attended. 


Russell Memorial Award 


The nominating blanks for the 
John Newton Russell Memorial 
Award for 1950 were sent out by 
the Association in March. The pur- 
pose of this award is to honor one 
person each year who has made a 
distinguished contribution to the in- 
stitution of life insurance, either 
during the preceding year or over 
a course of years. Nominating 
blanks when completed are to be 
sent to the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. on or 
before May 15, 1950. 

Last year’s winner was John 
Marshall Holcomb, Jr., of the 
Agency Management Association. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 
INCE publication of the March 


issue the following companies 
have expanded, as indicated: Bank- 
ers Life & Casualty (Ill.) in Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee and Wyoming ; 
Eagles National Life (Ohio) in 
Pennsylvania; Federal Life & Cas- 


- ualty (Mich.) in Wisconsin ; Girard 


(Pa.) in Missouri; Guaranty Union 


(Calif.) in Arizona; Home Life 
(N. Y.) in Wisconsin; Lincoln 
National (Ind.) in Georgia and 


Wyoming; Manhattan (N. Y.) in 
Florida; Ministers’ Life & Casualty 
Union (Minn.) in Canada; Pan- 
American (La.) in Delaware; Pro- 
gressive Life (N. J.) in Maryland 
and Virginia; Resolute Credit 
(R. I.) in Connecticut; Security 
Benefit (Kans.) in New Mexico 
and Washington; Southern States 
Life (Tex.) in South Carolina and 
Tennessee; Sterling (Ill.) in Penn- 
sylvania and Utah; Union Mutual 
(Me.) in California. 





Husband: “I'm glad, dear, that you're 
impressed by all the explanations | have 
been giving about banking and currency.” 

Wife: "Yes, darling. It seemed wonder- 
ful that anyone could know as much as you 
do about money without having any.” 





niversary year. 


ganization. 





Insurance in Force: 
Assets: 





SIXTY YEARS 
OF PROGRESS 


1950 is the Sun Life’s sixtieth an- 
It also marks the 
beginning of the Company’s opera- 
tions in the State of Indiana. 
is just one more step in the current 
expansion program of the Company 
which brings additional opportu- 
nities to the Sun Life Agency Or- 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Baltimore 2, Maryland 


This 


$265,000,000 
$50,000,000 











812 Olive St.—Arcade Bidg. 


BRITISH LIFE 


ECORD purchases of new life 

insurance in British companies 
last year brought ownership totals 
in those companies to a new high 
level at the start of this year, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 
This was accomplished in spite of 
a decrease in the other major sav- 
ings channel, National Savings. The 
49 life insurance purchases of £55(,- 
000,000 were about 4% over the 
record set in the previous year and 
double those of 10 years ago. 

Life insurance ownership — had 
reached £5,350,000,000 at the end 
of 1948, up £400,000,000 in the year 
and 50% over the ownership of ten 
years before. 

Total assets of the U. K. com- 
panies at the end of 1948 were #£2,- 
901,000,000, of which 32% was in 
British Government securities, 15% 
was in Government guaranteed se- 
curities, local government issues or 
Commonwealth and Colonial issues, 
13% was in mortgage loans and 
property, 9% was in cash and 
agents’ balances and the _ balance, 
nearly one-third, was in other in- 
vestments including a large volume 
of equity shares. 


Ohere’s 
Substantial Money 


TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL 
CITY THROUGH OUR 
GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 


Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 
OHIO and LOUISIANA 


For full information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS , 






Ln $Utatiece 


St. Louis |, Me. 
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PREMIUM HISTORY 


T THE war's end we had 
but one thought—to revert to 
normal just as quickly as pos- 
sible. But returning to “normal” 
meant making provisions for many 
things that were overlooked during 
the war. New business that was 
developed over several years was 
being handled in the same office 
space, that had been in use since 
1931. Workers and working areas 
were hopelessly overcrowded, record 
files were jammed to capacity and 
overflowing. Systems that were 
adequate in the beginning had be- 
come obsolete and inadequate. Re- 
turning to normal meant for us one 
thing—ex pansion. We had employed 
a double set of personnel to maintain 
the premium history records; a 
number of girls had been hired 
merely to find and refile records, 
while another group did the actual 
posting. The finders had a tiresome 
job. They worked standing most of 
the day, at old tub files, handling 
heavy drawers that frequently soiled 
hands and clothing. Since there were 
two tiers of drawers in each tub file, 
it was impossible to provide adequate 
highting for the lower tier. This 
made it even more difficult to re- 
move and refile the record cards. 
Clerks complained of fatigue, dirt, 
eyestrain and frequently requested 
transfer to another job. So, along 
with our expansion, we knew we 
needed to modernize our system. 
We wanted to replace these condi- 
tions with a system that was the 
best available, from the viewpoint of 
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by E. T. KOOPMAN 


Assistant Secretary 
Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


both management and _ personnel. 
With an eye toward both space and 
dollar economy—with building costs 
at an all-time high—we set out to 
find that svstem. We sought litera- 
ture and information about every 
system of which we had ever heard. 
We studied installation stories, in- 
quired of business associates, and 
read advertisements and listened to 
salesmen. Many offered demonstra- 
tions and actual trials. After a trial 
of many months in use under actual 
operating conditions, we finally de- 
cided that Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Rotary Record Files provided the 
best solution to our problems. Two 
vears after our search had begun, we 
purchased thirty-five files for our 
5 x 8 records. With the completion 
of our annex in the spring of 1949 
the new files were installed and they 
have been successfully in use every 
working day since that time. 





Room to Grow 


Looking back over the year that 
has passed since the adoption of 
the new system we are certain the 
switch has been greatly responsible 
for keeping down expansion costs, as 
well as current costs. We were able 
to eliminate the crowding of our 
records, at the same time providing 
space within the new files for at 





RECORDS 


least two years’ expansion. All of 
this was accomplished in less space 
than previously required for tub files 
together with the additional clerks 
needed to do the posting under the 
old system. 

Our premium history records pro- 
vide a cumulative record of pre- 
miums paid, and a check to see that 
no premium notices are mailed to 
policyholders who have already 
paid premiums. In both instances, 
one clerk handles the complete job 
of selecting the record, posting or 
checking, and re-filing. Both jobs 
are performed in numerical sequence. 
For reference, this is accomplished 
by having premium notices ad- 
dressed from a set of addressograph 
plates which are filed in the same 
order as the premium records. For 
posting the records, entries to be 
made are previously sorted and a 
sheet is printed, both by IBM equip- 
ment. Guiding is accomplished with 
labels on the outside of the files to 
designate states, and with standard 
five-position guides. Within the files, 
records are guided by a) plan of 
payment, b) due date of premium 
(1 to 31), and c) policy number. A 
standard 5 x 8 out card marks the 
removal of a record to another de- 
partment. 


The thirty-five files are arranged 
in seven rows of five each, giving 
each girl efficient control of twenty to 
twenty-five thousand records. Chairs 
and posting tables are mounted on 
casters, so that, with the sequence 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Premium Records—Continuved 


arrangement, a clerk can begin with 
the first file, and move along through 
the other four without having to 
leave her seat. Reference by another 
person does not interfere with the 
work of the clerk. The girls normally 
make two trips a day through the 
files, one to post premiums, another 
to check notices before mailing. 

The section dividers of our files 
are so made as to provide a large 
automatic ““V opening” whenever a 
record is removed. This is _par- 
ticularly advantageous, for it means 
that our clerks can use one hand to 
operate the switch of the motorized 
files, and to select and _ return 
records; while the other hand con- 
stantly holds the pen in ready posi- 
tion for immediate posting. Cards 
are instantly removable, and _ all 
writing is done naturally on the 
smooth surface of a convenient post- 
ing table. We have increased our 
work output considerably by putting 
both hands to work. Misfiling and 
record loss are completely eliminated 
since the position of a removed rec- 
ord is automatically marked and 
held until the card is returned to the 
file, merely by “dropping”’ it in place. 


Transfer of Records 


The physical transfer of records 
to the new files, which we feared 
would be a tremendous undertaking, 
turned out to be a masterpiece of 
simplicity. With a ruler we were 
able to determine the correct load 
per section and merely set the 
records in place. There was little lost 
time, and no confusion as we trans- 
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ferred intact the records we had been 
using right along. 

The most obvious result of the 
new system is the changed attitude 
of our personnel. Each clerk now 
does a complete job. They remain 
seated, work at well-lighted desk 
height, and do things in the natural 
manner to which they are accus- 
tomed. We have not had a single 
request for transfer to another job 
since we adopted the new system. 
Management is both happy and 
proud of the change; our president 
takes great pleasure in “showing off” 
the installation and explaining it to 
visitors. 

Best of all, our expansion prob- 
lems were solved with a minimum 
expenditure. Through carefully plan- 
ned space savings, construction costs 
were held low. By selecting equip- 
ment that is space-saving as well as 
efficient, we have provided for years 
of expansion within the files and 
have left room for many more files. 
We are operating with five fewer 
persons maintaining the _ records, 
saving hundreds of dollars every 
month. These direct economies in 
space and personnel mean that we 
can save enough to pay for the files 
within two years. “Systems” means 
“savings” to us at Lutheran Mutual. 


REPORT ON EMPLOYEE 
BENEFITS 


“BANK STATEMENT” 
Awua. shows an employee the 
full amount of protection he has 
through membership in the com- 
pany’s insurance programs is being 
issued periodically by the Arm- 
strong Cork Company. Employees 
who have completed five or more 
years of service are receiving the 
report. 

Employee response has been en- 
thusiastic as the statement shaves 
away complexities and reduces to 
“dollar-and-cents” the amount of 
coverage the employee has in the life, 
disability, and health program, the 
amount of coverage he has in the 
hospitalization and surgical benefits 
program and the amount of income 
he has built up toward his pension. 
In addition, an estimate based on his 
current income is made showing the 
employee the amount he can expect 
upon retirement. Each employee will 


receive the two-page feport after 
each five-year service anniversary. 

The reports have shown that most 
employees have little knowledge of 
how much protection they have. Al- 
though they are aware of the deduc- 
tions from their pay checks, they 
have only a meager knowledge about 
their life, permanent disability and 
sickness insurance, their retirement 
plan, and their hospitalization and 
surgical benefits. 


IT HAS HAPPENED 


GIRL was using some inflam- 
Poems fluid to clean a calculating 
machine. She was using a metal pen- 
cil with a small piece of cotton 
wrapped around the end of it. She 
dipped the pencil into a bottle of 
fluid and was cleaning between the 
keys of the machine, which was elec- 
trically operated. The keys were 
made of cellulose nitrate, which is 
highly flammable. 

While the girl was in the process 
ot cleaning the machine, some of the 
fumes entered the case of the calcu- 
lating machine. She had not discon- 
nected the plug from the power 
source, and all of a sudden a flash 
fire occurred, apparently from a 
spark caused by the motor. The 
keys of the calculator immediately 
flared up, the flames going several 
feet in the air. 

Fortunately, the girl was not fa- 
tally injured, but she received burns 
on the side of her face and her hair 
was burned. She had enough sense 
to throw her hands over her mouth 
and nose to prevent inhalation of the 
flames. Possibly, if the precaution 
had not been taken, a fatal accident 
would have occurred. 


Cure 


To prevent a recurrence of this 
type of accident, it is recommended 
that all calculating and adding ma- 
chines be checked immediately to see 
whether or not the keys are made otf 
cellulose nitrate. If so, they should 
be replaced with cellulose acetate. 
With smoking allowed pretty gen- 
erally throughout industry today, a 
definite hazard exists with cellulose 
nitrate keys. 

—Electrical Equipment Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council, News Letter 
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HIS article deals with the 

controversial and interesting 

subject of seniority as it ap- 
plies in office operations. In devel- 
oping this subject we must recognize 
the differences between unionized 
and unorganized offices. 


Normal Areas of Application 


In my opinion, the normal areas 
in which seniority may be applied 
are: (1) Selection of specific time 
for vacation, (2) determining the 
length of vacation-and (3) assign- 
ment of new equipment. 

Let us look at each of these areas 
in more detail. The selection of the 
specific dates for taking vacations 
should be first determined on the 
basis of seniority. The employees 
having the longest service record 
should be given first choice of 
selection. This can be handled on a 
company-wide basis in smaller com- 
panies and on a departmental basis 
in large companies that are depart- 
mentalized. Obviously there are 
many problems in this method of 
assigning vacation dates. The em- 
ployees must make up their minds 
within the time allowed for vacation 
assignment. Older service employ- 
ees should not be allowed to wait in- 
definitely for the selection of their 
vacation dates to the inconvenience 
of the shorter service employees. 
System must be applied to all pro- 
cedures and rules must guide their 
application. 

There is no fixed or common pro- 
cedure in industry as to the length 
of the vacation period. There is a 
tendency to lengthen the vacation 
period as much as possible. Not 
many years ago a two-weeks vaca- 
tion period was about all that indus- 
try offered its employees. In the last 
few years the vacation periods have 
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been extended so that many com- 
panies now permit three and four 
week vacations. However, the de- 
termination of the length of vaca- 
tion is based on seniority or service. 

Employees having less than one 
year's service are not given vaca- 
tions. This also poses a question of 
definition. If vacation periods are 
limited to a specific period during the 
year such as “between May and 
October” of each year, service must 
begin one year before May: to entitle 
the employee to a vacation. If on the 
other hand, vacations may be taken 
any time during the year, the eligibil- 
ity. for a vacation starts after one 
year’s service. Usually these com- 
panies insist that the vacation be 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is one of a series of monthly com- 
ments concerning office problems. The items 
covered in this column have been selected 
because of their interest to our readers. If 
you have a question or a comment concern- 
ing office problems, Mr. Fergason will be 
glad to hear from you. Your name and your 
company will not be divulged if your letter 
is commented upon in this column. The 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. Ferga- 
= not necessarily those of the editorial 
staff. 
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taken during a consecutive period— 
that. is the vacation may not be split 
into ‘periods. Also thesé companies 
as a rule do not permit vacations to 
accumulate from year togyear. Any 
unused vacation perigd usually ex- 
pires at the end of each calendar 
vear. No person should be entitled 
to more than one vacation during 
any calendar year which is to say 
that vacation periods should not be 
accelerated or delayed so that more 
than one vacation period will fall 
within the year. 


Seniority or service should deter- 
mine the length of the vacation 
period within defined brackets. Less 
than one year’s service—no vaca- 
tion. One year’s service up to fifteen 
years of consecutive service—two 
weeks vacation. Over fifteen years 
of service and up to twenty or 
twenty-five years of service—three 
weeks vacation. Over twenty or 
twenty-five years of service, the 
vacation period is extended to one 
month. 


Payment in Lieu of Vacation 


There is an age old question that 
has not been satisfactorily answered. 
Are vacations a reward for past 
service or are they a preparation for 
the next year’s service? During the 
war period when personnel short- 
ages existed, many companies paid 
their employees extra-compensation 
if they worked during the vacation 
period. This was an acceptable ex- 
pediency of the times. Now that 
there is available personnel, there is 
no longer any need to pay for serv- 
ices in lieu of a vacation. In this re- 
spect the vacation is a period for 
preparing the employee for con- 
tinued service. If, however, the em- 
ployee is leaving the company after 

(Continued on page 56) 
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NEW CHECKWRITER MODELS 


EW models of the checkwriters manu- 

factured by the Safeguard Corporation 
feature a special security lock to prevent 
misuse by unauthorized personnel. Avail- 
able on low-price equipment, the lock is 
said to reinforce a weak spot in the wall 
of protection furnished by check protec- 
tion systems. 


SENSIMATIC 


URROUGHS Adding Machine Com- 

pany has added to its line this new type 
of mechanical accounting machine which 
features automatic control of operations 
through a “sensing unit.” Four complete 
“brains” handle four different accounting 
jobs according to the user’s specifications. 
The operator switches from one to 
another by merely flicking a knob. Al- 
ternate “brains” program other sets of 
four different accounting jobs. The ma- 
chine is designed to fill the middle ground 
between small portable bookkeeping ma- 
chines and more expensive, highly special- 
ized automatic accounting equipment. 





SAND URN 


HE “Smo-King” sand urn manufac- 

tured by Nestler-Fields Manufactur- 
ing Company is designed to combine 
utility with grace and pleasing ap- 
pearance. Made of heavy spun aluminum 
with a brushed finish, it is heavily 
weighted at the base and has a removable 
sand container at the top. Dimensions 
are: height, 19”; diameter, 11”; and base, 
91”. It weighs 9 pounds. 
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MICROFILM FILER 


ILM’N FILE, Inc., has developed a 

new process whereby individual frames 
of microfilmed material are inserted into 
plain or tabulating cards. Thus a 3” x 5” 
card can be used for both the indexing 
and the microfilm image of a record as 
large as 36° x 48”. Depending on the 
card and film sizes, from one to four 
windows are available for film insertion. 
The system frees the microfilm image 
from a fixed position on a roll and allows 
additional material to be inter-filed. By 
using punched identification cards, it is 
possible to classify, sort and file the ma- 
terial in any manner desired. 





VISABANK 


HIS classic design nickel, dime and 
quarter bank is made of marbelized 
plastic in beautiful colors. The provision 
for your name and the low cost of the 


bank make it an excellent promotional 


item. The accurate marking tells at a 
glance how much has been saved, while 











the back locks with a miniature lock and 
key. A card may be inserted in the back 
to show the amount and due date of an 
insurance premium. Designed by Pat- 
ented Plastics, Inc. 
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IS, take a letter—any letter 

you have written lately—re- 

read it. What kind of an im- 
pression would it make on you, if 
you were the recipient? Every 
letter creates an impression—good, 
bad or indifferent. The point I’m 
going to stress is that no matter 
what type of letter you write, it 
must create a good impression— 
build goodwill for you! It has to be 
a letter that is friendly, warm, 
natural ! 

Any letter, whether it says “yes” 
or “no,” can create a good impres- 
sion if written positively rather than 
negatively. Listen to this: “We can 
hardly take further action on the 
above captioned application until you 
have investigated thoroughly the car 
repairing phase of their business, 
as we advised you to do in our 
letter of April 3—over a week ago. 
Evidently you failed to understand 
at that time. Hence, the delay at 
this end.” 


The Right Way 


What kind of impression would 
that make on you? You have been 
told that you failed. You have been 
told that you misunderstood. But 
the same thing could have been ex- 
pressed positively : “We will be glad 
to take prompt action on the ap- 
plication of the Smith Pontiac 
Agency just as soon as we have your 
report on their car repair operations. 
May we recall your letter of April 
3, in which we mentioned to you this 
particular point? Possibly the para- 
graph in that letter discussing it was 
overlooked. Let us hear from you 
in the next few days, won't you ?” 

Of course you’d respond more 
lavorably to that letter! 
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by HERBERT E. CLARKSON, JR. 
Business Letter Writer, Consultant 
and Lecturer 


And finally, here is the neutral 
way to express it—the way most of 
us, unfortunately, write: “In reply 
to your letter of April 11, we are 
awaiting your report of the car re- 
pair operations of the above-named 
applicant. Our earlier letter of April 
3 brought up this point. We will 
appreciate your report in the next 
few days.’”’ Why do most of us write 
this way? Because it’s the easy way! 
Because right at our fingertips are 
these worn-out, boiler-plate expres- 
sions which we have used many, 
many times and which have become 
habit. 


The Cost of Letters 


It has been estimated by a very 
prominent authority that it costs 75¢ 
to dictate and finally process and put 
into the mail one letter. Here’s how 
that cost is broken down: thirty 
cents of it is on the dictator; thirty 
cents of it is the stenographic cost ; 
five cents is non-productive time— 
powdering one’s. nose, blowing 
smoke into the face of the ste- 
nographer or secretary, etc. Three 
cents is involved in materials and 
fixed charges—paper, carbons, de- 
preciation on typewriters, ulcers of 
the dictator. Add five cents for mail- 
ing room costs and postage, two 
cents for filing time and there’s your 
75¢. 

The average letter runs about 150 
words ; the average paragraph, about 
50 words. That means that every 
word we put down on paper costs 
about half a cent. If that were all the 
cost, well and good. But there’s 





OFFICE EFFICIENCY _ 


TAKE A LETTER 


much more than this cost involved. 
It's the hidden cost in business 
letter writing that is most signifi- 
cant. If your letter is not clear and 
complete, for example, here’s what 
might happen: You get a letter back 
the next day, or three or four days 
later, that says: “In your letter of 
April 5, you overlooked our ques- 
tion about Paragraph 5, Section C, 
of the application form. Would you 
please and so on. Tandem 
letters! Unnecessary correspond- 
ence! T/us is what happens when 
your letters are incomplete, vague. 

And be prompt in answering 
letters, too. If it is going to take 
considerable time to secure the de- 
sired information, at least acknowl- 
edge a letter immediately. If you 
don’t acknowledge your correspond- 
ence promptly, you are going to in- 
crease costs yourself? Why? Be- 
cause the writer thinks in terms of 
his own benefits and will probably 
write back again and say: “I’ve been 
waiting and waiting for the answer 
to my letter.” And so what do we 
have? More correspondence piled 
up—more cost. 


The Words We Use 


Let’s consider some of the in- 
gredients of letter writing—words 
—those overworked, worn-out 
words that we use every day. We 
write: “We acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of April 12.” If you’re 
answering the man, you’re acknowl- 
edging the receipt of his letter, aren’t 
you? Wasted words! Boiler-plate 
expressions! Stereotyped! Whisk- 
ers! 

“Advise!” How many of us use 
“advise’—how many of us use 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Take a Letter—Continued 


“hope” excessively ? And how many 
times do we write “We trust” ? 
Just remember : “Advice” is for law- 
yers ; “hope” is for spinsters ; “trust” 
is for maidens. Let’s keep them out 
of our letters! 


Superfluous 


Then there’s “enclosed herewith !" 
If it is “herewith,” where else can 
it be but “enclosed” ? And, “Due to 
the fact that.” Why not use a single, 
simple word—‘because” ? 

I could go on and on—there's 
“We wish to say,” “Referring to 
-yours of .” “Replying to yours 
_of ” Waste words! Unneces- 
sary phrases! Here’s a poem that 
just about covers all the “whisker” 
words : 


“We beg to advise and wish to state 

That yours has arrived of even date ; 

We have it before us, its contents 
noted, 

Herewith enclosed is the rate we ve 
quoted. 


Attached you will find, as per your 
request, 

The application wanted, and we 
would suggest 

Regarding the matter and due to the 
fact 

That up to this moment your busi- 
ness we've lacked, 

We hope you will not delay it un- 
duly. 

And we beg to remain, yours very 
truly!” 


Big words are troublemakers, too. 
People understand, people are moved 
by the little words, the simple words. 
Did you know that Abraham 


EVEN AFTER A YEAR'S 
HARD SERVICE 


TRIPLTOPS 
by 


WILL BE THE BEST 
FOLDERS IN YOUR FILE 


FILING EQUIPMENT BUREAU 
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Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
CHICAGO 


27 Melcher 
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Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg Ad- 
dress consisted of 73 per cent one- 
syllable words? And only 20 words 
in that whole speech were over two 
syllables? Hard to believe, isn’t it? 
Yet that address is very definitely 
literature. 

Let’s be natural in our letter writ- 
ing. If we were talking face-to-face 
with a customer, we wouldn't say 
“endeavor,” we'd say “try.” And 
we'd most likely say “end” rather 
than “conclude,” “learn” rather than 
“ascertain,” “go” instead of “pro- 
ceed.” Simple words are effective 
—dynamic—action-packed ! 

Make every word count! Use 
single words for phrases. What, for 
example, would you say instead of 
“at the present writing?” You'd 
say “now,” wouldn’t you? But we 
take the jard way because we think 
letter lingo is different lingo. It 
needn't be. It can be very, very con- 
versational in tone. 


Use Specific Words 


And one more thought about 
words. Use specific words, concrete 
words. One of the best sales letters 
I have seen written by an insurance 
agency started in this fashion: “Our 
mutual friend, Leonard Jones, who 
lives out your way, hit the bridge at 
Fifth Street, as you probably heard. 
I just delivered him his loss check 
for $245.” 

Concrete, dramatic, punchy 
words! But here’s how many of us 
would have phrased that same 
thought: “This automobile policy 
gives you excellent protection—the 
kind that provides the utmost in 
payments at the time when you most 
need it.” 

See the difference? The first one 
is vivid; it captures the reader’s at- 
tention. “Mr. Jones got $245!” 
Specific words! The other phrasing 
is generalized, weak. 


How Is Your Grammar? 


Just a word about grammar. Re- 
reading our letters will often help 
us correct ridiculous statements such 
as “Your warehouse was reported 
damaged by our Western representa- 
tive.” “Don’t ruin your rugs by 
beating them. Let us do it.” “This 
is to certify that Mr. Jones has 
worked with us for eleven years and 


I honestly believe him capable of 
doing anything.” Ridiculous is th 
word for it! 

Get your reader to laugh with yor 
—but not at you. Don’t give him a 
reason for ridiculing you or you 
service. That attitude can hurt! 

Let's avoid dangling participles, 
too. Sentences like “Go into the 
president's office and lying on the 
desk you will find the Johnson ac 
count,” have no place in modern 
business letters. ‘Being composed 
of highly inflammable materials, the 
factory superintendent keeps these 
products in an outdoor shed.” Well, 
I’ve heard of some factory superin- 
tendents who were composed of in 
flammable materials, but I’m sure 
that isn’t what the _ letter-writer 
meant when he wrote that master 
piece ! 

“The investigation will be made 
by our Mr. Holmes.” That is the 
indirect, passive voice. Beware of 
the verb “to be.” It is a “‘slower- 
upper.”’ Why not say: “Our repre- 
sentative, Mr. Holmes, will make 
the investigation” ? 

“It will be appreciated by us’ 
comes up so often in business letters. 
Why not say instead, “We will ap- 
preciate’’? Be direct in your lan- 
guage ! 


Punctuation 


Punctuation is the “pause that 
refreshes” in correspondence. As 
you talk, you notice your voice drops 
at certain points. These pauses and 
inflections in your voice are guides 
to punctuation. For example: “We 
are ready to eat Harry as soon as 
the bell rings.” Sounds like can- 
nibalism until we punctuate it: “We 
are ready to eat, Harry, as soon as 
the bell rings.” 

And you can run into difficulties 
by omitting a comma, such as in this 
instance: ““As a result of our repre- 
sentative’s visit to your plant on 
March 25 your application was re- 
considered.” Which happened when ? 
As a result of our representative's 
visit to your plant on March 25? 
Or was it on March 25 that -your 
application was reconsidered? A 
comma would certainly have cleared 
up the situation! 

Make your sentences short and 
crisp, too. Don’t do this to your 

(Continued on page 54) 
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FREE folder explodes many old accepted 
ideas on filing—tells you how to simplify 
and save with 3, 4 or 5 drawer ROBOT- 
FILERS. Just phone your local Remington 
Rand office or write Management Controls 
Library, Room 423, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


AND FOR ANY OTHER FILING NEED... 
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Conventional filing cabinets, too? Yes, Remington Rand 
makes them all — all sizes, all types, plus card files and 
map-and-plan units. And in the famous Aristocrat line, 
substitute drawers are available for unusual filing needs. 




















To protect vital papers from fire, use 
Remington Rand Certified Safe-Files. 
Remember, ordinary steel files act as 
ovens — often char contents before 
the first fire engine even arrives. 
Safe-Files are available to withstand 
severe fire and protect records for 
periods of one-half or one hour. 


When if comes fo filing... 


Flemington. Prand 


MANAGEMENT CONTROLS DIVISION 





If your office is average you're Carry- 
ing 65% “dead weight” in your files 
—papers that should be transferred to 
inactive status. Let our Analysis and 
installation Service show you how to 
save up to $27 per year per cabinet 
...and demonstrate filing systems 
that cut errors and speed reference. 


















315 Fourth Avenue, New York I0, N.Y. 





the right machines and systems 
= We make them all 














100 drawers of papers “‘filed’” in one drawer 
of our humidified film cabinet! It’s easy, eco- 
nomical, when you microfi!m with Film-a-Record. 
Reference to any record is unbelievably fast, 
thanks to exclusive Microdex indexing and the 
Film-a-Record Reader-Desk. View any record, 
or reproduce it, in full size, any time you wish. 







For your needs 
we have no reason 
to recommend anything but 
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BOOKLETS 


P38—lIncentive Prize Book 


This prize book, prepared by one of the 
liaders in the field of merchandise incentive 
plans, presents 1,460 nationally advertised 
items ranging from $1 to more than $500 in 
cost to campaign sponsors. Designed as the 
basis for sales campaigns and contests, it 
embodies a number of innovations which 
make it a real selling tool. The book is de- 
partmentalized into fourteen sections with 
each item numbered, described and its cost 
interpreted in terms of “points.” 


P39—-Marketing Opportunities 


A challenge to business statesmanship, 
this booklet is a critical analysis of consumer 
purchasing power and marketing opportu- 
nity. The work of a famous advertising 
agency, it does not claim to be an economic 
forecast. Rather it is meant to focus sharply 
the meanings of figures from many sources 
and to interpret the interplay of trends 
which often remain obscure when the facts 
are taken separately. 


P40—Fire Hazard Index 


In this index are given the correct fire- 
fighting agents for nearly 600 fire hazards. 
The introduction gives the basic facts of 
combustion and its control, broken down 
into a simple formula, and a description of 
the three types of fires. The index itself 
lists the correct type of extinguisher or agent 
to be used on fires in materials ranging 
from acetal to zirconium and from cotton 
to dimethylphthalate. 


P41—The Mrs. Incentive Campaign 


This portfolio describes a sales incentive 
program designed to make the salesman's 
family an ally of management in getting 
him to do his best. It is based on the 
premise that influencing the woman behind 
the salesman doubles your sales force. The 
program aims at getting the Missus inter- 
ested and getting her working with the sales- 
man. She can give important help in such 
things as assuring him of a quiet place and 
time to do his night-before scheduling of 
tomorrow's calls. 
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* The above material is available without 
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Take a Letter—from page 50 


poor reader: “We are enclosing 
herewith check for $267.83 covering 
comumissions on policies number 
37189, 40326, and 40327, as well as 
previous commissions on _ policies 
number 03674, 03676, 12914, which 
commissions were payable on the 
first of the month following issuance 
of policy as agreed upon in our letter 
of April 4 to which we received your 
confirmation of the sixth.”” A whop- 
per of a sentence, isn’t it? 

On the other hand, don’t go to 
this extreme: “Regret to inform you 
that policy number 692878 is can- 
celled as of February 16. Further 
discussion considered unnecessary.” 


~~ 





You're certain to lose his friendsh: ) 
with this curt, telegraphic style. $ 
strike a happy medium. 

Many authorities agree that a te) 
to fifteen-word sentence is mo 
easily comprehended by the reader 
Check your own letters and tho 
of your dictators. If your averay 
sentence is about twelve or thirtee: 
words, you're moving in the righ 
direction. 

(Continued next month) 





The boss returned in a good humor from 
lunch and called the whole staff in to listen 
to a couple of jokes he had picked up. 
Everybody but one girl laughed uproari- 
ously. “What's the matter?" grumbled the 
boss. ‘Haven't you got a sense of humor?" 

"| don't have to laugh," said the girl. 
"I'm leaving Friday anyhow.” 





INEXPENSIVE MURALS 


NTERIOR walls, even-of tasteful 

coloring, tend to leave a “cold 
feeling.”’ In the past this has been 
eliminated by murals but the cost 
has often been prohibitive. Now a 
Californian, Peter C. Goldsmith, 
claims to have eliminated this draw- 
back with a process for blowing up 
colored photos of scenic views into 
full-size wall murals. 

Measuring seven and_ one-half 
feet in height by fifteen feet in length, 
the mural consists of six 45” x 60” 
panels which are said to be as easy 
to apply as wallpaper. In black and 


white or sepia color, the cost is 
around forty dollars plus installa- 
tion. The murals are washable, non- 
shrinkable and have excellent ad- 
hesive qualities. For smaller wall 
areas the center panels and any part 
of the end panels may be used. 

There are also available mu- 
ralettes, 40” x 60”, in full color. 
equipped with an unpainted, mitered 
framework which is simple to install 
and can be painted for best decora- 
tive effect. Full details are included 
in an attractive brochure available 
without cost. 
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YES, IT 1S A RELIEF ...a welcome, wonderful relief when your secretary can actually 


see without staring or squinting exactly where she stands on your dictation. 


One swift glance into the magic mirror of Lady TYCOON’s exclusive ‘‘'Television 


Index’’ and she knows exactly where corrections and letters begin and end. Indexing is 





magnified, all visual. No bothersome slips or strips... no fumble, fuss or fret. 


Effortless as peeking into her compact! 


But get the full story. Learn how this new time-and-effort saving SoundScriber 
S dictating equipment, TYCOON and Lady TYCOON... 
| can free you and your secretary from much 





SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., 
New Hoeven 4, Conn. 
Please send me “Tycoon” Brochure 






- of the drudgery of dictation . . . conserve 





your energy . . . increase your efficiency. 








Mail the coupon today. 








JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mork 







230 Sales and 
Service Centers 
Coast to Coast 





FIRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM * FIRST DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT ~ a a 

Only the TYCOON gives you: New “Microgroove” 
Disc % smaller; Push Button on microphone for 
quick review; Disc-on-Disc Recording, DISCopying. 
All Metal. Lightest, only 15 Ibs. 





Around the Office—from page 47 


a period of satisfactory service, 
should the employee be paid for the 
vacation he has earned but will not 
get? The answer to this question 
should be based upon practical con- 
siderations. 


For example, if the employee is 
resigning, he will withhold his resig- 
nation until after his vacation. If 
the employee is being laid-off, the 
effect on the morale of the other em- 
ployees will be very pronounced if 
the employee is laid-off without his 
vacation allowance. The answer 
seems to be that the employee who 
is voluntarily or involuntarily sev- 
ered while in good standing should 
be given his vacation allowance, i.e., 
cash in lieu of the vacation period, 
which he has earned. Employees 
who are being dismissed for justifi- 
able causes merit no consideration. 

There was a period when some 
(very few in number) companies 
tried to give all vacations at the same 
time by closing the office during a 
vacation period except for a “‘skele- 
ton force.”” It appeared that this 
practice was gaining ground, but the 






Lg 


opposition to the plan was quite pro- 
nounced and vocal. Plants may fol- 
low this plan with reasonable suc- 
cess, but offices find it more difficult 
to close down completely. It is 
better for offices to schedule vaca- 
tions in advance on a staggered plan 
and to schedule what replacement 
help may be required. 


Rewards for Attendance 


A problem that industry has faced 
has been the attendance problem and 
the punctuality problem. The solu- 
tion to these problems lies in several 
areas. First aid, medical advice, 
merit rating and intelligent super- 
vision are some of the factors that 
will influence the extent of absentee- 
ism. 

Another practice worth consider- 
ing is the “reward” for perfect at- 
tendance. If this method is favor- 
ably considered it is necessary to 
establish the rules so that no excuse 
is accepted in defining perfect at- 
tendance. This practice is intended 
to encourage attendance and to re- 
ward it if attained. For each month 
of perfect attendance, one-half to one 
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We're speaking of the SIKES “reverse spring 
action” that lets you lean back easily in this 
fine executive chair instead of pushing back 
against the increasing resistance of an ordinary 
spring .. 


. an exclusive Sikes feature that 
also provides firm back sup- 
port in the upright position! 
Yes, this “reverse spring”, an 
important part of the patented 
SIKES “Fixed-Floating” Seat 
mechanism, gives SIKES Ex- 
ecutive Posture Chairs fatigue- 
saving comfort in all positions. 
Drop us a card today for the 
name of our dealer in your 
city .. . he'll be glad to bring 
you a SIKES CHAIR on trial, 
—so you can experience all- 
day working comfort as you 
have never known it before! 





THE SIKES CO., Inc., 30 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 











day is added to the vacation peri 
This is applicable to compani.s 
which have a vacation period of t\ 
weeks. If longer vacation perici(\s 
are given and then added time is 
also given for perfect attendance the 
vacation period may be too long jor 
good business practice. Perfect «i- 
tendance can be rewarded in those 
companies having longer vacation 
periods by giving time-off (one- 
half to one-day) during the month 
following the month of perfect at- 
tendance. Usually the time-off given 
for perfect attendance is taken at a 
time which is convenient to manage- 
ment. 


The Organized Office 


The principal of seniority is 
broadened to include areas which, 
in my opinion, do not properly come 
within its scope. For example, lay- 
offs may be determined by seniority 
so that the last persons hired would 
be the first to be laid-off. 

In my opinion, lay-offs should be 
determined first on the basis of efh- 
ciency (or inefficiency), and second 
on the basis of seniority. If two 
or more employees of equal merit 
are being considered, obviously 
seniority should prevail in the final 
selection. 

Seniority may be applied also to 
the question of promotion. Again, 
in my opinion, seniority applies to 
promotion only in case that two or 
more persons of equal merit are be- 
ing considered. If a company is 
properly selecting its personnel, 
training them to the work and de- 
veloping the company by internal 
growth, it will usually be recogniz- 
ing seniority by promoting the older 
service employees who are eligible 
for promotion. 

sasically, seniority freezes jobs in 
the hands of older service employees 
who may or may not be the most 
cooperative and efficient. If the 
principle of seniority is followed, 
there must be intelligent supervision 
or else the security developed by 
the seniority principle will work 
against the company and the em- 
ployees, because of the feeling of 
security, may develop an independ- 
ent and uncooperative attitude. 

Management should carefully 
watch the application of the senior- 
ity principle so that it is properly 
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employees develop the attitude that 
for every year of continuous service 
they are entitled to a salary increase. 


This theory should be very carefully 


explored. If the salary plan estab- 
lishes minimal and maximal ranges 
for each occupational class of posi- 
tions, automatic increases can be 
given within the specific salary range 
for each position on the assumption 
that increased service may be related 
to increased efficiency as it relates 
to the specific position. The move- 
ment from one occupational class to 
another occupational class should 
be based on merit. The lessons of 
the depression period should be well 
remembered. In the period of pros- 
perity before 1930, salary adminis- 
tration was a sloppy affair. Em- 
ployees with 10 or 12 years service 
on the same job had been given 
periodic increases so that junior ac- 
countants were being paid $450 to 
$500 monthly. During the depres- 
sion these salaries were cut back to 
below their normal value. 

The base rates on various posi- 
tions reflect the relative values of the 
positions influenced by supply and 
demand. The movement from the 
minima salary range for various po- 
sitions to the maxima salary will 
depend upon seniority and merit, 
but the -movement from one salary 
class to another salary class should 
be based on merit. Seniority will 
automatically be taken care of if 
internal promotion is followed as far 
as possible. 

The dictionary defines seniority 
as “the priority of precedence in age 
and service.”” Management cannot 
ignore the principle of seniority if 
they want a cooperative organiza- 
tion, but the prerogatives of service 
should be carefully understood, de- 
hned and applied. If the principle of 
seniority were strictly applied no 
promotion would be made except to 
the oldest service employee. This 
would stagnate a company and dis- 
courage young, ambitious employees 
from entering the company and in- 
dustry. If seniority is ignored, and 
management hires from the outside, 
promotes new employees over other 
employees without due investigation 
and merit, the morale will be very 
low. In between these two areas is 
an area where seniority is applied in- 
telligently and management’s pre- 
rogatives are preserved. 
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evaluated*in the salary plan. Some 


There is one more area that de- 
serves comment and attention. When 
new equipment is purchased, such as 
typewriters, desks, and the like, try 
as far as possible to assign this 
equipment to older service employ- 
ees. One company which I serve 
has ten typists. A new typewriter 
was purchased according to their 
schedule of replacement. The office 
manager without thinking assigned 
the machine to one of the newer 
girls. Several of the older service 
girls were indignant. It’s a small 
matter, but small matters are the 
ones that are often neglected and 
which cause the trouble. There is a 
moral in married life—one can do 
a sincere and successful job of pro- 
viding security for the “‘little 
woman” and this is a mark of devo- 
tion and duty, but you'd better duck 
brother if you forget the anniversary 
date. See what I mean, it’s the little 
things that count. 





SPECIAL LIFE 
REPRESENTATIVE 


NTERNATIONAL 


Business 
Machines Corporation has an- 
nounced the promotion of Philip C. 
Coulter to the position of special 
representative for life insurance 
companies. Formerly assistant elec- 
tric accounting machine manager in 
the company’s Chicago branch office, 
Mr. Coulter is now located at 590 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

In his new position he will make 
available his specialized knowledge 
of all phases of IBM electric 
punched card accounting machine 
applications of interest to customers 
and prospects in the life insurance 
field. 








There’s ONE RIGHT quality 
of paper or index card 
tor each adcount or record 


To be sure 


you've made 
the RIGHT 


selections, 
get this 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


Will all your paper and card records 
stand up under rough treatment and 
constant handling and be legible and 
usable for as long as you need it? The 
booklet shown here, published by the 
Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts, will help you answer this 
question. It includes a new table telling 
how much wear and how many years’ 
service can be expected of the various 
grades of ledger papers and index cards. 


Parsons makes seven types of ledger 
paper and three types of index card 
stock in a wide variety of weights and 
colors, all made with new cotton fibers. 
All take clean, sharp entries from pen- 
cil, pen or machine with no smudging, 
and will stand rigid in your files. The 
no-glare surface is restful to the eyes. 
They are engineered to the specifica- 
tions of America’s leading manufactur- 
ers of bookkeeping equipment. Each 
sheet is solid — not pasted — so it 
cannot split. Ink will not run on the 
fibers. Erasure with chemicals, rubber 
or scratcher, leaves a smooth surface the 
same color. 


King Cotton, Parsons’ symbol of quality 
in paper, suggests: “Send the coupon 
today for your free copy of ‘How To 
Make Your Records Legible and Last- 
ing’. It will help you 
select the right paper for 
various applications, and 
gives valuable hints on 
saving time, effort and 


aper.” 
— © ppc, 1950 
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PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT 5M 

HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 


booklet on selecting the right record-keeping paper 
or index card for each job. 
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Burroughs microfilming—the modern photo- tected against misfiling, extraction or alteration 
graphic process for copying letters, invoices, ... able to be speedily located and projected to a ch: 
checks and other business documents—can clear, readable image of original size when the 
reduce the cost of your record-keeping operations needed for quick reference, and, if desired, ) 
to a fraction of what they are today. reproduced in a full size print. ve 
Documents are copied instantaneously and com- , Me 
pletely . . . without possibility of error... fora Complete microfilming equipment is offered by an 
small fraction of a cent per item. Burroughs. It provides recording speeds, bril- ve 
They are stored in less than 1% of the space liance of images, and reduction ratios never oi 
required by the originals . . . permanently pro- before considered possible in high speed micro- sl 
sensiaiitanaditinaii. leila filming. The equipment is manufactured by Bell Sa 

— oe Ss & Howell, an acknowledged leader in the field 
of fine photographic equipment. the 
Burroughs’ 60 years’ experience in office mecha- = 
nization assures you of sound recommendations “ 
and a microfilming application exactly suited to 10 
your specific needs. Burroughs’ 22 conveniently int 

located processing centers provide prompt 
developing service. And Burroughs’ nationwide eat 
service organization keeps your equipment sas 
always at peak efficiency. ; 
wi 
Your local Burroughs man can show you how all 
ee ee Burroughs microfilming will ease the record- or 
With this fast, efficient recorder, one girl can copy keeping a pagan na it oseed business. Give him a ati 
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HE late’ Franklin’ Delano 

Roosevelt was. perhaps the 
greatest salesman produced in the 
first half of the 20th century. We 
may not agree with his_ political 
beliefs, but few will deny that 
through his trained voice he be- 
came America’s most forceful, dy- 
namic, and effective speaker with 
power to sway the multitudes. Or 
think of your favorite radio com- 
mentator. Is he not the one whose 
voice has ear appeal? It is not only 
what is said, but also how it 1s said 
that makes one man a favorite over 
others. 

Give me a man with a good speak- 
ing voice and just a few of the 
characteristics necessary to good 
selling, and I will give you back a 
salesman who will place in the upper 
brackets of his profession. 


Use 


Your voice is a medium of ex- 
change, whereby you transfer your 
thoughts, ideas and personality to 
others. In selling, it serves to com- 
mand respect, establish confidence, 
and secure the desired action from 
your prospect—-the buyer. A good 
voice is the sharpest tool in the 
salesman’s kit. 

Most sales are made by use of 
the spoken word; your voice, there- 
fore, becomes the medium through 
which your entire sales presenta- 
tion is repressed or fully developed 
into a convincing message. 

Selling and debating are not the 
same. In a debate, if you gain the 
most points, you are declared the 
winner. In selling, you may win 
all the arguments and still lose the 
order. In a debate, both the affirm- 
ative and negative sides move ftor- 
ward from a common point. A 
disinterested third party serves as 
the judge. In selling, the buyer has 
a decided advantage over the sales- 
man because he holds the money 


bags and he, and not someone on 
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by DONALD F. BUEHRIG 


the outside, is going to give the 
decision. The salesman, if he is to 
accomplish his objective, should 
forget debate, avoid arguments 
and instead, speak with a persuasive 
tone that will first establish con- 
hdence, for only through confidence 
will he be able to secure the desired 
result. 


Time 


Sometime ago a_ midwestern 
concern, desirous of expanding its 
sales volume, conducted a survey 
to find out exactly how much time 
its salesmen spent in actual contact 
with the buyers. The results were 
amazing. They found that the av- 
erage time spent was 23 minutes. 
In other words, out of an eight hour 
day, only 5% of the salesmen’s time 
could be termed productive; the 
other 95% must be charged to over- 
head. In view of this study, it seems 
to me that it is extremely important 
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for salesmen to choose their words 
wisely, and then exert every effort 
to make their sales presentation in as 
convincing a voice as possible. 





If you live in a city, a course in 
public speaking in one of the night 
classes will likely give you that 
added punch that will set you apart 
from the herd. If such a course is 
not available, is not provided by 
your company, and private coach- 
ing does not seem practical, then 
study some good books on voice 
training. “So to Speak,” by Elisa- 
beth Von Hesse, is excellent. 

A wire or tape recording ma- 
chine is extremely helpful for sales- 
men to improve their sales presen- 
tations. Invariably we are surprised 
to find out how flat and uninterest- 
ing our voice actually sounds when 
we hear the playback. 


Self-analysis 


Likely, we have failed to relax 
our jaws and throat; our phrasing 
is poor; our voice is jerky and 
void of color. If a recording ma- 
chine is not available, stand in a 
corner about six inches away from 
the wall and give your sales talk, 
and you will get a fairly good idea 
of how your voice sounds to others. 
Be honest in your self-analysis. 

A salesman who knows’ how to 
pronounce and enunciate words 
correctly; who knows the value of 
changes in pitch; the importance 
of change in word rate, not only 
to place emphasis, but to vary the 
monotony, and who has developed 
an adequate vocabulary will find 
his prospects more receptive. Add 
the value of eye appeal, the use of 
modified gestures, correct breath- 
ing, poise, and rich vibrant tones, 
and you have a salesman who will 
stand head and shoulders above the 
crowd. 


Condensed from the booklet, ““What Goes on 
in a Buyer’s Mind,” by Donald }. Buehrig, 
518 Veteran Avenue, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
and published in Sales Review. 
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1949 INVESTMENTS 


ORPORATE bonds constituted 

the most widely used channel 
for putting life insurance dollars to 
work during 1949, with real estate 
mortgages a close second, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reports. To- 
gether, these two investment chan- 
nels accounted for more than three- 
fourths of all new investments made 
in the year and at year-end repre- 
sented 58% of all assets of the U.S. 
life companies. 

Corporate bond purchases by the 
life companies, including railroad, 
utility, industrial and miscellaneous, 
last year totaled $3,668,000,000 and 
net holdings of such securities in- 


creased by $2,501,000,000 to a year- 
end $21,390,000,000, or 36% of total 
assets. 

Mortgages acquired in ‘49 
amounted to $3,434,000,000 and 
mortgage holdings rose during the 
year by $2,031,000,000 to a year-end 
$12,892,000,000, or 22% of total 
assets. 

The combined holdings of these 
two categories have increased since 
1945 by an amount greater than the 
increase in total assets in that pe- 
riod, reflecting the greater financing 
provided business, industry and 
home owners since the war's en‘. 

The year’s new investments and 
holdings for the industry are re- 
ported by the Institute as follows: 








Acquired —— Holdings— 
12 


12 





Dec. Dec. Mos. Mos. Dec. 31, Dec. 31. 
19499 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

(000,000 Omitted ) 
U. S. Government Securities ........ $172 $43 $672 $1,717 $15,192 $16,679 
Foreign Corporate Securities ........ 15 4 67 85 516 457 
State, Cnty., Mun. Bonds (U. S.).... Z5 29 224 322 1,022 864 
Ratiroad Bonds (U. S.)............. 16 31 133 248 2,959 2.955 
Public Utility Bonds (U. S.)........ 162 268 1,320 1,933 9438 8489 
Industrial & Misc. Bonds (U. S.).. 219 254 2148 2,551 8,479 6,990 
IN I DP ee ee ee 24 10 250 184 1,651 1,463 
Foreign Corporate Securities ........ 15 4 67 85 516 457 
EE EE, os cccavcantecesuc — — 10 10 55 53 
Farm Mortgages: Vet. Admin. ...... --- — 3 10 29 30 
SAE ES a soe oa 3] 25 312 290 1,130 983 
Non-Farm Mortgages: FHA.?...... 140 155 1,365 1,214 3,490 2.404 
Ce, = sca dew a'e wees 14 23 133 390 1,238 1,181 
RES Pe ee ee 174 149 1621 1,517 7,005 6,263 
Total Securities & Mortgages ...... $1,010 $1,001 $8,407 $10,665 $53,652 $50,265 
an peibbababeos — — l ] 43 58 
ee Ce 5... duwee cwd'caco ee 44 41 260 276 1,193 996 
ed in cen tontmakes 30 39 473 414 2,227 # 2,057 
a te i i iy 0 -= -— _- S82 906 
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IT'S THE MAN 


RANT TAGGART, Cowley, 

Wyoming, veteran agent of 
California-Western States Life [1- 
surance Company, has just com- 
pleted thirty-five years in the busi- 
ness. Taggart has again qualified 
for membership in the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, and closed the year 
of 1949 with the largest production 
of his entire experience. Taggart, 
who joined California-Western’s 
sales force in 1914 when he was 18 
years old, has made one of the most 
outstanding records in the business, 
His entire life has been lived in 
sparsely settled Wyoming in the 
little town of Cowley with less than 
1000 people. 


Million $ Round Table 


He has been a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table since 
1925, is a Past Chairman of that 
group, and is also a Past President 
ot the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Each year he appears 
In many cities throughout the nation 
as a speaker before underwriters’ 
association meetings. 

In all his years in the business, 
Taggart has represented only one 
company and has never placed busi- 
ness with any other company. He 
writes policies of all sizes and is at 
home in either the office of a busy 
business executive or the living room 
of a family man whose income per- 
mits him to buy only a few thousand. 
Taggart clings to a deep-seated be- 
lief that life insurance meets a need 
that both of them have—the means 
of indemnifying their economic value 
to their families. 

In a recent letter to his home 
ofhce Taggart paid tribute to the 
Life Insurance agent by saying that 
if he were to choose his career again, 
it would be life insurance and that he 
would want no other job than that of 
an agent. Many successful agents of 
the country refer to him as their 
source of inspiration and as an ex- 
ample to be emulated. 

His twin sons, Hal and Cal, who 
are following in his footsteps, both 
qualified for Cal-Western’s El Capi- 
tan Club and with their illustrious 
father will be guests of the company 
at the Sun Valley convention in 
September. 
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Actuarial Honors: £. M. McComney, 
President of the Bankers Life and also 
the Society of Actuaries; J. Gordon 
Beatty, actuary of the Canada Liie and 
former President of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries; and Horace Kk. Bass- 
ford, Vice President and Chief Actuary 
of the Metropolitan Life and a last 
President of the Actuarial Society of 
America, have been named _ honorary 
members of the Instituto de Actuarios 
Espanoles. In English this means the 
Institute of Spanish Actuaries. 


x * * 


Aetna Life: WW. 


joined the company in 1923 and who has 
been Associate Counsel of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety Company, has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position with the life 
company. 


Braxton Dew, who 


x * * 


Agency Management Association: 
Four new companies have been elected to 
membership: Postal States Life (Ga.), 
Homesteaders Life (lowa), Lincoln L ib- 
erty Life (Nebr.) and South African 
National, Cape Town, South Africa. 
There are now 207 member companies, 
including “Associates.” 


x * *® 


American Mutual Life: Clinton E. 
Dahigren, in the business 7 years with 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, has been 
named General Agent for the company at 
Lexington, Nebraska. 

New paid business for the first quarter 
of 1950 showed a 48% gain over the same 
period in 1949. The March gain was 43% 


e222 


Atlantic Life: Robert L. Burke, in the 
business since 1943, has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Park- 
ersburg, W. Va. Mr. Burke is a past 
president of the Parkersburg Association 
of Life Underwriters. 


x * * 


Baltimore Life: R. Bernard Altland, who 


joined the company in 1938 and who most 
recently was a home office supervisor, 
has been named Manager of the newly 
opened branch office at Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
EIELD APPOINTMENTS 





Bankers Life (lowa): Warren F. Groce, 


in the business since 1936 and most re- 
cently with the Provident Mutual, has 
been named Mcinager of the company’s 
second Chicago Agency. 

New paid business for January and 
February, 1950 tota.ed $:7,805,328, com- 
pared wi.h $21,007,245 for the same period 
in 1949, 

x * * 


Bankers National: 4/vah B. Adam, 
newly appointed general agent for the 
company in Philadelphia, Pa., attended 
the Fifth World Congress of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce International, 
whi.h was held in Manila, P. 1. Follow- 
ing the sessions there Mr. Adam con- 
tinued his trip around the world, visiting 
Hong Kong, Calcutta, Damas-us, Istan- 
bul, Athens, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon and 
finally ended up in New York 


x * * 


Beneficial Life: Jvan W. Nelson, with 
the company since 1946, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created office of 
Field Supervisor. 


+ & 2 


Berkshire Life: William R. Tooker, in 


the business since 1943 and with the com- 
pany since 1945, has been appointed As- 
sistant General Agent in Washington, 
D. C, 

=x * * 


Columbus Mutual Life: Ben F. Hadley, 


in the business since 1949, has been named 
Regional Agency Organizer. In this ca- 
pacity he will concentrate on the appoint- 
ment, training and supervision of new 
organization in undeveloped territory in 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania and other 
nearby states. 


x * *® 


Connecticut General: E. Joseph Gry- 
son, in the business and with the company 
since 1942, has been named Manager of 
the Detroit branch office, where he suc- 
ceeds Frank M. Minninager, who is con- 
tinuing as a personal producer. 

Edward C. Sommer, who joined the 
company in 1937, has been appointed Dis- 
trict Group Manager at Cleveland, Ohio. 





Connecticut Mutual: March, 1950 was 
the best month in the company s history 
when paid business showed an increase of 
15.1% over tt.e same month in 1549. New 
business for the first quarter totaled $00,- 
UU8,895 and represented a 3.1% gain. 

During the first quarter the company 
passed its two billion dollar mark of life 
insurance in force. 


x * *® 


Continental American Life: William 
AM. Blair, in the business several years and 
with the company since 1947, has been 
named joint manager of the L. Reyner 
Dukes Agency in Baltimore, Md. The 
agency will continue at its present loca- 
tion at 800 Mercantile Trust Building. 


x *k * 


Continental Assurance: Fred B. Moore, 
in the business since 1940 with the Massa- 
chuset's Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has been named Manager of the newly 
opened San Francisco, California agency. 


x *k * 


Dawson & Son: The actuarial firm of 


Miles M. Dawson & Son have moved 
from New York City to 1014 Hope Street, 
Springdale, Conn. According to the news 
release, the actuarial firm became tired 
of New York City’s high rentals and 
crampted quarters. The new location is 
approximately 35 miles from the metro- 


politan area. 
x * * 


Equitable of lowa: Frank L. McCor- 
mick, C.L.U., General Agent for the com- 
pany in Des “Moines, has been named as 
the 19590 “Master Agency Builder.” This 
award is the highest the company offers 
and reflects pre-eminence in organization, 
production, conservation, average size pol- 
icy and other major factors in agency 
building. 

The highest award for an individual 
agent “Hall of Honor” was bestowed on 
Verne C. Gilbert, of the Portland, Ore- 
gon Agency in recognition of his over-all 
achievement. 

New paid business for March, 1950 was 
the largest in anv one month in the com- 
panv’s history. The total was $13,072,113, 
representing a 3% gain over the same 
month in 1949, Comparable gain for the 
first quarter of this year was 1%. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Franklin Life: Keith S. Smith, in the 


business several years, most recently with 
the Continental Assurance Company, has 
been named Regional Sales Director. Mr. 
Smith is a lite member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, an achievement 
which he realized while with the John 
Hancock in 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947. 
His headquarters will be in Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Charles E. Drew, Jr., formerly with 
The Travelers, and George J. Prait, ior- 
merly with the Berkshire Life, have been 
named General Agents for the company 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. and Minneapolis, 
Minn., respectively. 

New paid business for the first quarter 
of this year approximated $50,000,000, 
bringing the in force to over $800,000,000 
as of the end of March. According to 
President Becker, new business is in 
keeping with the company’s time table, 
which has as its objective $1,000,000,000 
in force by mid-1951. 


x * * 


Gause-Ware Service Insurance Com- 
pany: Guy Rogers, Jr., in the business 
several years and since 1947 in sales pro- 
motion work for the company, has been 
placed in full charge of agency operations 


a “a 


Great American Reserve: Charles B. 
Scott has been promoted from Vice Presi- 
dent to Ist Vice President and R. IF. 
Woods from Assistant Comptroller to 
Assistant Secretary. 


Great-West Life: RX. L. Jex (1947) 
and John M. Bragg (1945) have been 
promoted to Assistant Group Actuary and 
Group Secretary, respectively. 


x * * 


Guardian Life: Alan D. Rosenthal, 


C.L.U., with the company since 1940 and 
most recently assistant manager of the 
Chicago Agency of the company, has 
been named Manager, succeeding Lynn 
S. Broaddus, who is returning to Varna, 
Illinois, his family home, where he will 
engage in farming interests and continue 
his life insurance work with the Guardian. 
The office is located in the Field Building. 

John I. Chase, in the business several 
years, has been named Manager for the 
company at Albany, N. Y., where he suc- 
ceeds Leon L. Tripp, who is continuing 
as Associate Manager. 


“oa 


Gulf Life: 7. 7. Phillips, Jr., has been 
promoted from Assistant Secretary to 
Vice President and J. Judson Chalmers 
was at the same time moved up to Assist- 
ant Secretary. 


x * * 


Home Life: Harold A. Loewenheim, 
C. L. U., with the company since 1924, has 
been named Agency Manager of the 
newly opened office at 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Currently Mr. 
Loewenheim is president of the New 
York Chapter of C.L.U. 








your company.” 











PROMPT SERVICE! 


On April 3, 1950, the president of a large West Virginia bank 
wrote this letter to the Midland Mutual Life: 


“On March 28, 1950, we asked your company to 
furnish us with certain papers for completing a loan 
under the above policy which is assigned to us. In 
less than one week’s time the entire transaction has 
been completed and the matter closed as of today. 


“On the same date, we requested several other life 
insurance companies to complete similar transactions 
for us. As yet, we have not even received the papers 
for the necessary signatures. 


“We are taking this opportunity to thank you. You 
are to be commended for the prompt and courteous 
manner in which this transaction was handled by 


the 
MIDLAND MUTUAL [UE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


250 EAST BROAD STREET « COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 














William A. Trombley, Jr., has been 
named regional group manager “with head 
quarters in the home office. At the sam. 
time James P. Hart and Arthur H. Ke; 
drick were appointed district group ma: 
agers from the same headquarters, whi! 
George B. Robbins assumes similar r. 
sponsibility in the Buffalo, N. Y. Agenc, 

New business for the first quarter 0; 
1950 established a new record for the 
company and exceeded 1949 productio.: 
for the same period by 18%. The com 
parative gain for March was 24%. 


x * * 


Insuromedic Life: Harold A. Batemuy 
has been named an officer of the compan) 
with the title Associate General Counse! 


x * * 


Jefferson Standard: New paid busines: 
for the first quarter of 1950 was $29,313. 
758. The in force mark as of that time 


was $909,618,781. 
x * ® 


John Hancock: The following promo 


tions and transfers have been announced 
Kenneth R. Strang, from Regional Man 
ager of East Central territory, to Man 
ager of Motor City (Detroit); District 
Manager William H. Arveson from 
Grand Rapids, Mich. to Regional Man- 
ager in East Central territory; /:/wood 
E. Moreland, Assistant District Manager 
at Cadillac, Michigan to Manager at 
Grand Rapids; Arthur W. Lowery, for 
merly Regional Supervisor of Southwest- 
ern territory, to District Manager at 
Beaumont, Texas and Robert H. W'yly. 
formerly Assistant District Manager at 
Dallas to Regional Supervisor of South- 
western territory. 


x * * 


Liberty Life: Bernard C. Haught, iw 
the business since 1937 and most recently 
Director of Training in the home office, 
has been named Manager of the Rich- 
mond branch where he succeeds H!. &. 
Clifton, who is continuing as a personal 
producer. 


x * * 


Lincoln National: Frank Antrobus, in 
the business 17 years, and H. Kenneth 
Craw, also in the business 17 years have 
been named General Agents at Pontiac, 
Michigan and Cheyenne, Wyoming, re- 
spectively. 


x * * 


Manhattan Life: Leon D. Strobeck, in 
the business since 1930 and most recently 
with the Columbian National Life, has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Syracuse, New York with head- 
quarters at 105 West Water Street. 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Harry /. Davis, 
Atlanta, Georgia Agency of the company 
received the Perry Achievement Award 
for 1949. The award is based on results 
of established sales organization, devel- 
opment of new representatives, new sales, 
persistency in business and general eff- 
ciency and cooperation. 
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Metropolitan Life: G. Frank Johnson, 
formerly territorial supervisor in the 
company’s Southeastern territory, has 
been named Manager at St. Petersburg, 
Florida district, where he succeeds James 
N. Robbins, who was transterred in a 
similar capacity to Daytona Beach dis- 
trict. 

Arthur W. Wight, formerly _ field 
training supervisor in the Penn State 
territory, has been named Manager of 
the Hill Top District, where he succeeds 
Carl W. Schick, who was transferred in 
a similar capacity to League Island dis 
trict. 

x * *® 


Mutual Life: JoAn M. Colter, who began 
his life insurance career with the com- 
pany in 1946 and who most recently was 
assistant manager of the Springfield, III. 
agency, has been promoted to Training 
Assistant in the home office. 


x « ® 


National Life Assurance of Canada: 
A. Howard Moffat, in the business 11 
years and most recently with the Canada 
Life, has been appointed Superintendent 
of Agencies. 


x * ® 


New York Life: G. Thomas McElwrath, 
C.L.U’., and with the company since 1934, 
most recently Manager of the Baltimore 
branch office, has been transferred in a 
similar capacity to the Atlanta branch 
ofice. In this move he succeeds Loms 7. 
Rates, resigned. 

Emil K. Meacham, also with the com- 
pany since 1934 and who most recently 
was Associate Manager of the Baltimore 
branch, has been named Mr. McElwrath’s 
successor there. 


x * * 


North American Life (Can.): /. 7. 
Gibb and D. T. Weir have been promoted 
to Associate Actuaries, while A. R. Me- 
Cracken has been moved up to Assistant 
Actuary. All are Fellows of the Society 
of Actuaries. 


x* * * 


Occidental Life (Calif.): James P. 


Blake, in the business many years with 
different companies, most recently Gen- 
eral Agent for the Lincoln National at 
Oklahoma City, has been named home 
office supervisor for Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Western Iowa. 

Ray M. Snead, with the Equitable 
Society for the past 9 years, has been 
named General Agent in Quincy, Illinois. 

George K. Herman, in the business 
since the end of the war and most recently 
acting Manager of the Akron, Ohio office, 
has been named general agent for that 
city. 

W. P. Jack Frost, who joined the 
company in 1933 as a personal producer 
in the Boise, Idaho agency, has been 
named General Agent there where he 
succeeds Robert D. Crow, resigned. 

Written business for March, 1950 
totaled $33,204,604 compared with $30,- 
361,824 in the same month last year. Or- 
dinary written for the first quarter was 
$120,860,489, representing a new company 
record for any three months’ period. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EVERY LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 








SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


SHOULD INCLUDE NON-CANCELLABLE 
AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DIS- 
ABILITY INCOME INSURANCE THAT 
BECOMES “INCONTESTABLE LIKE LIFE 
INSURANCE”. DO AS SO MANY LIFE UN- 
DERWRITERS DO—ARRANGE THIS VITAL 
PROTECTION FOR YOUR CLIENTS WITH 
ONE OF OUR POLICIES. 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


"Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 
































Business is Booming 


The big stride made by Federal Life and Casualty producers 
in 1949 is continuing apace. The first quarter of 1950 shows 
production gains averaging 52 per cent better than the first 
quarter of 1949... and 1949 was Federal’'s biggest year. 


Why such progress? Because Federal is on the march with: 


¥%& Streamlined policies, with com- %& Personal Home Office coopera- 
binations of Life, Accident, tion in developing territories 
Health and Hospital insurance, 
easily tailored to fit the in- ; ; 
dividual or family need and * Fast claim service . . . a serv- 
budget ice that makes every claimant 
a powerful center of influence 
% Visual sales aids that help to 
dramatize benefits 


% Liberal commissions PLUS 
% Prospecting plans, including vested A & H as well as Life 
effective inquiry-getters renewals 


Work with a Winner 


If you are considering expansion of your service . . . if you 
are looking for increased income . . . why not investigate the 
many opportunities now open with a Company that knows 
what the public needs and wants . . . what agents need and 
want. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY CO. 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Old Line Life: Oscar F. Rauch, who 
joined the company in 1946, has been 
promoted to field director. In this ca- 
pacity he will have charge of field train- 
ing and territorial developments. 


x * * 


Pan-American Life: /. B. Donnally has 
been appointed Manager of the company’s 
Group and Pension Department. 

New business written in March, Presi- 
dent’s Month Campaign, was the largest 
for that month in the history of the com- 
pany. 


x * * 


Paul Revere Life: New paid business for 
March was the largest of any month in 


the history of the company, while the 
volume for the first quarter exceeded last 
year’s production by 10%. 


x * * 


Penn Mutual: H. Roger Bengston, who 


joined the company in 1931 and who most 
recently was associate general agent in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been named general 
agent in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he suc- 
ceeds Richard W. Angert, who is con- 
tinuing as a personal producer. 

On March 10, 1893 one John C. Klos, 
of New Orleans, purchased a life insur- 
ance policy from the company when he 
was age 39. He recently had the dis- 
tinction of being “one in a million” to 
outlive the Mortality Table, having at- 
tained his 96th birthday, and the company 
paid him the proceeds with appropriate 
ceremony. 
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ILLNESS 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


Executive Vice President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice President & Agency Director 


LIFE 


UNDERWRITERS 


CAREER 
CONTRACT 
GUARANTEES 


of INCOME against 
OLD AGE and ILLNESS 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


offers a CAREER CONTRACT FOR CAREER MEN 
embracing a Pension for Retirement with 
Disability Provisions and Death Benefits . . . 


on A Non-Contributory Basis . . 


Pius: UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
© COMPETITIVE MERCHANDISE 
© FLEXIBLE UNDERWRITING 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 





Philadelphia Life: Bertram S. Baich, 


in the business over 20 years and with the 
company since the end of the war, and 
most recently Superintendent of Agencies. 
has been named General Agent in Atlan 
tic City. In this capacity he succeeds 
Sol Lilienfeld, who is continuing as an 
associate with the agency. 


x * * 


Phoenix Mutual: Gerard J. Smith. who 
joined the company in 1936, has been 
named Manager for the company in Den- 
ver, Colorado. This marks the re-entry 
of the company into that state where it 
maintained an office from 1893 to 1927. 
At the same time Chester L. Larkins. 
with the company since 1946, was named 
Mr. Smith’s successor as Manager at 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


oe 2 eS 


Pilot Life: New paid business for March, 
1950 in honor of the company’s president 
QO. F. Stafford, exceeded $9,000,000 and 
represented an all-time high for any on 
month in the company’s history. By the 
same token the production for the first 
quarter of 1950 was likewise a new all 
time high. 


x * * 


Prudential: Kenneth C. Foster, CLM. 


formerly Superintendent of Agencies in 
the metropolitan area, has been named 
Superintendent of Agencies and General 
Manager and in this capacity will assume 
the duties formerly handled by HW’. Jack- 
son Letts, who was appointed to the com- 
pany’s new Southwestern home office 
Donald FE. Bishop, C.L.U., formerly re 
gional manager of Mid-Continent region. 
has been named as Mr. Foster’s successor 
in the metropolitan area. 

Barton S. Pauley, in the business many 
years with the Lincoln National Life and 
most recently Vice President and Actuary 
of the Great Northern Life, has been 
named Assistant Director of Ordinary 
Underwriting. Mr. Pauley is a Fellow 
in the Society of Actuaries. 

The Bakersfield, Calif. district agency, 
under the managership of /. Donal d 
Geiger, has received the company’s high- 
est mark of merit for field performance, 
the President’s Bronze Plaque, for the 
year 1949. The office was opened by Mr. 
Geiger in 1947. 

Saul S. Vort, with the company since 
1916 and formerly Manager of the Ja- 
maica, N. Y. organization, has _ been 
named Manager of the 90 John Street, 
New York City office, where he succeeds 
Harris L. Wofford, C.L.U., who is con- 
tinuing as a personal producer. At the 
same time Harold E. Boogar (1930) and 
most recently Assistant Manager of the 
Philadelphia agency, has been named Mr. 
Vort’s successor at Jamaica. 

William W. Eyster, Jr. (1931), has 
been named Manager of the District 0' 
fice at Nashville, Tenn., where he succeeds 
Luther C. Dapp, who was recently trans- 
ferred to Baltimore. 

Edwin P. Flynn, who joined the com- 
pany in 1936, has been named district 
manager in New Orleans, La. where he 
succeeds James N. Sullivan, resigned. 
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Reliance Life: !@. Cary Peter, with the 


company since 1946, has been named 
Manager of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
department with headquarters at 1616 
Walnut Street. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds George Gauthier, who is continuing 
as Associate Manager. 


x * *® 


Republic National: ¢ Skelton has 
been promoted from Assistant Secretary 
and Office Manager to Secretary of the 
company. At the same time he was 
elected to the board of directors. 

Francis J. Bohl, who spent many years 
with the Alliance Life, has been named 
Director of Public Relations, in which 
capacity he succeeds Kex Beasley, who 
has moved into the company’s Investment 
Department, 


x *« ® 


Reserve Life: Lewis C. Adams, General 
Agent for the company in Columbus, 
Georgia has become the company’s first 
agent to qualify for the Million Dollar 
Round Table. During the period June, 
1949 to February, 1950, Mr. Adams paid 
for $1,300,000 of new life insurance. 

His Agency, made up of 14 agents, is 
shooting for the $l2-million of paid-for 
life insurance business in 1950. 


x *«* * 


Security Mutual Life: 4/bert J. Schock, 
in the business 22 years, and Nelson 
Brown, in the business following war 
service, have been named Resident Sales 
Manager and Resident Group Manager 
in metropolitan New York City. 

Robert M. Best and Robert E. Richard 
have been named Assistant Superintend- 
ents of Agencies at the home office. At 
the same time William H. Marshall be- 
came Supervisor of Group Sales, and 
Richard W. Ellsworth was named Agency 
Assistant. 


x * * 


Jones 


State Mutual: The Chester R 
Agency of the company in Washington, 
D. C. has received the President’s Cup 
for 1949. This award is emblematic of 
the best over-all record in sound agency 
management during the course of the 
year. The same agency won the award 
in 1947, 

Robert E. Floridan, C.L.U., in the busi- 
ness since 1935, most recently General 
Agent for the Aetna Life at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been named General Agent 
for a new downtown office in Los Angeles. 
Headquarters will be Room 901, Secu- 
rity Title Insurance Building, 530 West 
Sixth Street. 

New paid business for March, 1950 
showed a 24.5% gain over the same month 
in 1949 and the corresponding gain for 
the first quarter of this year was 18%. 


x * * 


The Travelers: Albert G. Arnold and 
Frank X. Geiger have been promoted to 
Managers of the Life, Accident and 
Group Departments at Peoria, Illinois 
and Los Angeles, California, respectively. 
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SECURITY 


for our 
producers 


1. Retirement fund 
2. Group life insurance 

> 
3. Hospitol expense insurance 


> . 
4. Surgical expense insurance 


@ ORDINARY 


@ GROUP 


@ GROUP PERMANENT 





Peace of mind, a plus enjoyed by our 
elacleltla-ta MEE Mo hidelasl-1> Moh MoM lol lo lalate B 


complete Agents’ Benefit Plan: 


* Dependents eligible 





ontinental Assurance Company 


Continental Companies Building, Chicago 4, Illinois 





Associates: // a 
Continental Casualty Company |\iZA¥ 
Transportation Insurance Company NXke 





Union Central: Clyde M. Larmer, in the 


business since 1937, has been named Man- 
ager for the company in Washington, 
D. C., where he succeeds Rains Wallace, 
who is continuing as associate manager. 


x * * 


Union Mutual: Swett and Crawford 
have been named General Agents for the 
company on the Pacific Coast. Thus 
Union Mutual re-enters the state of Cali- 
fornia to resume operations which began 
originally just 100 years ago in 1850, 
when it was the fourth life insurance 
company to be granted a license in that 
state. 


Swett and Crawford maintain executive 
offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and branch offices in Oakland, Fresno, 
Sacramento and San Jose. 

Waldo T. Worcester (1932), has been 
named Manager of the life department 
of Swett and Crawford; Charles H. 
Biesel (1949) will be Manager of the life 


department in San Francisco, while Jo/n 
C. Russell, Jr. (1949) will head the group 
office in Los Angeles. 


x * * 


United States Life: Robert W. Staton, 


in the business 16 years with the Occi- 
dental Life of California, has been named 
Superintendent of Agencies in the home 
office. 


x * * 


Women's |4th Million Table: rs. 


Elsie Doyle, Chairman, announced at the 
mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters that as of 
that time 46 had already qualified for 
membership in 1950. She further stated 
that all applications for the 1950 Table 
must be filed by August 15. Additional 
details from her at the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, 1703 Union 
Central Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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Pensions—from page 3! 


second feature, consider the State of 
Massachusetts, where since 1945 all 
public employee plans within the 
State have been operating on the 
pay-as-you-go basis, gradually liqui- 
dating previous reserve funds al- 
ready built up, if any. 


These systems in Table 1 also 
provide, more or less, for benefits in 
event of death; Nos. (1), (2), (3) 
and (6) return at least any employee 


contributions made, and most of 
them provide for the survivorship 
option. Nos. (4), (5), (6) and (7) 
provide substantial life insurance 
value; in No. (5), National Service 





TABLE I 


APPROXIMATE FIGURES FoR M 


CATEGORY 

(oS 
(2) Public Education® ........... 
ee fe” a : 
(4) Federal Military (Regular) 

(5) Federal Military (Vet. Adm.) 
(6) Railroad Retirement ......... 
(7) Old-Age (and Survivors)...... 


(8) Totals 


* Nonfederal except for D.C. 


eee eoeweeeeetee* ®©®*e#e#eeeee 


AIN STATUTORY PENSION PLANS 





FINANCES 
(In MILttons) 
Persons Coverep (1949) Annual 
(In THovusANpDs) Benefit 
Non- Reserves Load 
Retired Retired (12/31/48) (1948) 
(1) (2) (3) ( 4) 
1,260 140 2 
1,200 120 | 
$ 3,500 $ 260 
2,000 145 3,400 140 
1,400 130 None 225 
19,0007 2,200 None 1,690 
8,000T 230 1,600 200 
40,0008 1,5009 10,700 3509 
+ 4.46574 $19,100 $2,865 


* Any of these “‘Veterans” are potentially eligible to pension if disability traced to service causes 
or if disabled by any cause and in low income level. 

~ While only about 1.6 million covered jobs in force, about 2.4 million persons filled them 
during 1947 and perhaps 5.6 million other persons had a vested benefit from previous covered 


railroad employment. 
§ Fully msured. 


{ Primary Insurance Benefits, including Wife's Benefits. 


** Not meaningful. 
tt Much overlapping. 





In addition to these major pro- 
grams of organized pensions by the 
State, numerous public employee 
systems, large and small, are in op- 
eration and are in the course of quiet 
ferment developing the pressures 
for expansion and liberalization.* 

Good statistics on reserve fund at- 
tainment and current benefit load are 
lacking for many of these statutorv 
pension enterprises, but certain in- 
teresting figures of magnitude are 
discoverable, as presented in Table 1. 


* For 15 or more other federal plans see ““Owt- 
line of Federal Retirement Systems’; Bureau 
Report No. 15, Federal Security Agency, June 
1948, 


Life Insurance is still as high as 40 
billions in force (once over 130 bil- 
lions) and No. (7) contains about 
80 billions of life insurance in force 
(if the present bill, H.R. 6000, were 
enacted the figure might amount to 
some 150 billions, three-quarters as 
much as all commercial imsurance 
companies in force combined ). 


The Insurance Company 


The first insurance company un- 
derwriting of a pension plan in the 
U. S. A. is probably, as is so often 
the case in the beginning of things, 


obscured in the haze of definition. 
The annuity policy must long ago 
have been applied by an employer 
in furnishing a lifetime benefit to a 
chosen employee, but an occasional 
annuity policy is not a pension plan. 
The annuity principle, however, un- 
der advance funding and combined 
with the breadth and orderliness of 
group coverage concepts may be said 
to constitute a “plan” and on this 
criterion insured plans for indus- 
trial employees emerged a little over 
25 years ago from the shop of Mrr. 
Hohaus at the Metropolitan and, for 
teachers, under the group arrange- 
ment made available by the TIAA. 

This beginning of the group an- 
nuity, as we know it, was in the form 
of successive single premium pur- 
chases of unit benefits. The “‘unit- 
benefit” feature was not new, having 
been “made in England” earlier and 
imported here for several prior pub- 
lic employee plans. The “unit-pur- 
chase” idea, however, in cutting be- 
low “annual premium” costs and in 
delineating exactly between what the 
employee’s money accomplished and 
what the employer’s, provided the 
building blocks for the insured form 
most prevalent today among employ- 
ers of 50 or more employees. This 
pioneer type still heads the “best 
seller” list of insured plans of any 
size. Over the period, the main 
schism within the ranks of the unit- 
purchase group annuity advocates 
has been whether interest would or 
would not be added to employee con- 
tributions for refund purposes at 
death or termination of service. The 
“with interest” method is used al- 
most entirely for new contributory 
plans of current and recent years, 
while the “without interest”” method 
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owners thru its unique Salary Savings Plan. 
Represented only by full-time fieldmen. 


in offering special services for group policy- 
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INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Randolph St.., Chicago |, Ill. 

el.: STAte 2.1336 
Successor fo Donald F. Campbell! and Donald 
F. Cempbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 











JAMES R. COTHRAN 
287 North Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgie 


Tel.—Atwood 3841 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 











was more common earlier. The 
“with interest” plan is more salable 
to employees and has an appearance 
of greater equity; the “without in- 
terest” type puts the insurer, and 
indirectly the employer, in a sounder 
tunding position with respect to fu- 
ture contingencies. 

The theoretical appeal to an em- 
ployer and his employees of one or 
more individual policies held by a 
Trustee for each covered employee, 
plus the anomaly, up to a few years 
ago, of bargain rates for these poli- 
cles compared with group annuity 
and group permanent standards, 
plus, shall we say, the interesting 
commission perquisite, set the stage 
ior another form of insured plan, the 
so-called “pension trust.” The in- 
dividual policies issued to the Trus- 
tee were either subjoined to a ben- 
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Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 Nationa! Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 33, ILL. 


$. Tressel, MLALLA. Wm. H. CPA 

mn talinan FSA - Kelly 

- . Rese, AS. Robert Murray 
ee Franklin 2-4020 














W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actucries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
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efit-producing fund or did the whole 
job alone; they were written by 
Company A, refused by Company 
B ; eulogized here, condemned there. 
The relatively high and rigid costs, 
the medical requirements and the 
large amount of paper work and 
other administrative details for the 
employer and Trustee have caused 


difficulties in many of these plans’ 


(larger ones) and have often occa- 
sioned changes to group forms or 
trust-fund methods. The _ trend 
seems to be away from large in- 
sured “pension trusts.” It is inter- 
esting, for many reasons, to note 
that no actuarial paper in our jour- 
nals has been devoted to the subject 
of the individual policy pension trust. 

In the field of group permanent 
insurance is found an _ interesting 
species of pension fauna, competently 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 











described by such specialists as Mr. 
Warters, Mr. Plumley and others. 
This species is set up on the “level 
premium” basis and utilizes the at- 
tributes of the imsurance-annuity 
policy form (with insurance) and 
the retirement annuity policy form 
(without insurance); or the attri- 
butes of the ordinary life and the 
limited-payment life are used, with 
cash values translated into income 
at retirement, with or without aug- 
menting the benefits from either a 
collateral trust fund held by a Trus- 
tee or a deposit account held by the 
insurance company (special form of 
“a ac 

Speaking of a “D. A.” account, 
the Deposit Administration variant 
of the group annuity form deserves 
considerable attention today. Some- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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times referred to as the “modernized 
group annuity,” it actually was de- 
vised in fairly early group annuity 
days (about 1929); the method 
came in for some heated arguments, 
pro and con, back in the early thir- 
ties. The D. A. plan was then set 
at a 1500 employee minimum, but 
since then has dropped to 500 or 
even less. It was then applicable to 
noncontributory plans only, but now 
may be found for the employee-con- 
tribution type as well. It then placed 
a limit on the duration of its interest 
rate guarantees whereas today the 
rate holds all the way—that is, until 
the deposits are applied to purchase 
annuities at retirement. (One must 
recall, however, that the rate of in- 
terest itself is rather different today 
than then.) Under the D. A. group 
annuity, the insurance company in 
effect takes “premiums in advance” 
(though designated as “deposits” ), 
guarantees the interest accumulation 
thereon, and only purchases imme- 
diate annuities for specific persons 
as they retire, while under the older 


form of unit-purchase group annuity, 
purchase of deferred annuities is 
made each year for all employees 
covered. In one case the reserve 
liabilities are unallocated, in the 
other they are individually “fixed.” 
| think it is wrong to say, as has 
been said, that the D. A. method was 
invented to compete with the Trust- 
Fund approach, since there was very 
little of that kind of competition in 
evidence back there. I think it was 
more in the way of an effort for the 
large cases to trim costs closer to 
the “expected,” to get away from 
paper work, surrender charges, good 
health criteria, etc.; in other words, 
that it was an intra-group-annuity 
competition with the general rigidi- 
ties of the original group-annuity 
pattern, a “bulk” plan versus a col- 
lection of individual items. The 
original pattern had (and has) con- 
siderable to say in its own right, 
vis., definiteness of accruing bene- 
fits (a fait accompli each year), em- 
ployee contributions rigorously ac- 
counted for, advance guarantees of 
employee expectations if the plan 
should terminate and a stricter re- 
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quirement of a steady premium pay- 
ment. Like most dichotomies within 
the subject of pensions, much is to 
be said for each side. 


Other Devices 


There are other insured devices 
for pensions as yet too undeveloped 
to describe or classify. Several 
forms of level-premium group life 
insurance or paid-up units of group 
life insurance have a pension possi- 
bility at retirement age in the trans- 
lation of the then reserve values into 
life income. These values may be 
supplemented from an outside trust- 
fund or, indeed, inside, from a par- 
ticular application of the D. A. 
principle. 

Statistical aggregates for group 
annuities (the D. A. plans not sep- 
arated) are readily at hand since 
they must be classified for annual 
statement purposes. Not so, how- 
ever, for group permanent since 
even where figures are thus classi- 
fed, the pension or nonpension in- 
tention of the coverage is not dis- 
closed by the statistics. Even less 
may be found from insurance com- 
pany releases regarding individual- 
policy pension trusts, where again 
any ultimate objective relative to 
pensions is clouded, where numerous 
very small collective coverages have 
been issued, and where the com- 
panies are probably not too anxious 
to disclose the information to each 
other even if available. However, 
some indications of magnitudes are 
needed for my figures and from sev- 
eral unrelated sources | have syn- 
thesized the following approxima- 
tions. 

There are about 2,200 group an- 
nuities taken out by U. S. employers 
for about 2,000,000 employees (2,- 
200,000 certificates) of whom about 
100,000 are actually retired and re- 
ceiving benefits which probably 
average about $50 a month. The 
reserves held on United States 
group annuities must be in the mag- 
nitude of $3.5 billion. If it were 
possible to find comparable figures 
for those group permanent cases 
which have been adapted to pension 
plans, a small increase in the above 
figures would be reflected. For pen- 
sion plans using solely individual 
policies, a release of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in 1947 reported 
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4114 approved cases—perhaps by 
now about 4,800 would be a reason- 
able figure; in addition, 584 more 
cases were reported as of a mixed 
type and several hundred using in- 
dividual policies must be contained 
in said 584 (or more by now). For 
the individual policy type, the aver- 
age number of employees covered 
is small so that these 4,800 cases 
would represent perhaps only 200,- 
000 persons covered. The number 
actually receiving retirement bene- 
fits from individual policy plans 
must as yet be very small since most 
of them are of recent vintage and 
imposed a ten-year deferment as a 
minimum period between date of 
issue and date of policy maturity. 
As to the size of reserves held under 
these “individual policy pension 
trusts,’ I have seen no estimates and 
there is no way of determining it 
scientifically but I would venture a 
guess at $300 to $400 million of 
such reserves. 


The Trust Fund 


Some employers wishing to set 
funds aside in advance for pension 
purposes have utilized a reserve ac- 
count on their own books ; some still 
do. This, of course, does not remove 
control or recapture of the account 
from the employer's hands, or es- 
tablish a guaranteed contract or 
asset-corpus for the covered em- 
ployees; hence under such method 
today no immediate tax allowance 
is granted by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. I believe many insurance 
companies use this balance-sheet re- 
serve method for their own em- 
ployees; others actually issue a 
group contract. Under the former 
method, I have wondered where em- 
ployee and retired employee rights 
and guarantees stand in _ priority- 
relation to those of general policy- 
holders. 

The earliest use of a third-party 
trust fund for accumulating pension 
funds is not determinable from any 
sources I can find, but references 
thereto indicate that the method has 
been in use for at least forty years. 
Up until 1940, employers could 
either recapture these funds or have 
large discretionary control as to their 
exact application. Some very large 
employers have used the trust-fund 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What Was 
Good Enough for Grandfather... 


Fortunately, what was good enough for these folks back 
in 1875, when The Prudential was founded, wasn't good 
enough for us. Through the years electric lights, automo- 
biles, telephones, a thousand other things, were developed 
because we wanted something better. 


In life insurance selling, too, there've been some changes 
made. The old ways aren't good enough today. Thanks 
to The Prudential's copyrighted Dollar Guide, our repre- 
sentatives are now helping folks see their life insurance 
needs in a new light. The Dollar Guide— 


@ helps a man to estimate for himself the dollar-and- 
cents future needs of his family, 


@ helps him see the gap between what he has and 
what he needs, 


@ helps show him how that gap can best be filled. 


The Dollar Guide is just another — of Prudential 
progress—proof that only the best in selling equipment is 
good enough for Prudential representatives. 
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Pensions—Continued 


method for some time,® but it was 
not until recent years, particularly 
with the Revenue Act of 1942, that 
banks and trust companies became 
active competitors with insurance 
companies for the administration of 
pension moneys. 

The appeal made by the trust com- 
panies is in three parts-—in flexibility 
ot the plan's provisions, administra- 
tion and funding, in _ potentially 
higher investment increments, and 
in expense charges being geared to 
the actual work on the case; in brief, 
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the appeal of “net” treatment all 
along. They use this appeal in com- 
peting with the insurance companies’ 
case for principles of definiteness 
and guarantees, and for potential 
dividends or rate credits to reflect 
actual favorable experience in mor- 
tality, interest and expense in reduc- 
ing the gross premiums charged. 

The trust-fund method has its 
variations of application just as does 
the insured category. Probably four 
forms of it will adequately represent 
this variability. 


1. The “straight” trust-fund vehicle 
is that under which all contribu- 
tions, benefit provisions and other 
transactions are handled exclu- 
sively by the employer and trus- 
tee. 


h 


The trust-fund with option to 
purchase deferred or immediate 
insurance company annuity con- 
tracts—this is the same as (1) 
except that, as part of the invest- 
ment prerogatives, the trustee 
may invest in insurance company 
contracts to provide part or all 
of the benefits or, in theory at 
least, to use such contracts as a 
medium for carrying the assets 
of the trust without even linking 
any given individual employee's 
rights or expectations with the 
policy taken out by the trustee in 
such emplovee’s name. 


3. The trust-fund for mandatory an- 
nuity purchase at retirement—on 
this basis, there is no discretion 
or nonlinkage as in (2) and the 
trustee must purchase for all re- 
tiring employees as they come up, 
an immediate annuity policy to 
carry out the benefit commit- 
ments of the plan. The trust com- 
pany (or other trustee) admuin- 
isters the funds before retirement, 
the insurance company after re- 
tirement; this method, in broad 
outline, is not unlike the Deposit 
Administration form of group an- 
nuity. 


4. The “combination” trust-fund ar- 
rangement—under this method, 
part of an employee's benefit is to 
be provided from the trustee's 
accumulation and part from a 
concomitant insurance company 
contract (e.g., whole life indi- 
vidual policies or group per- 
manent certificates ) whose age-65 
cash value, augmented by the ac- 
cumulation in the trust-fund, is 
convertible, either as of original 


age or as of attained age, into an 
insurance-annuity form ( “‘retire- 
ment income,” or “income-«n- 
dowment,’ or other name) with 
maturity occurring immediatcl 
so that benefits commence at 01 e 


Another aspect of variablity in 
trust-fund plans lies in investment 
procedure. To illustrate this, the 
gamut may be set in terms of the 
trustee's degree of freedom in buy- 
ing, selling and exchanging securi- 
ties. Plans may be found where no 
restrictions are imposed on the trus- 
tee, either by the Trust Agreement 
or by the employer. Next in order 
is the Trust Agreement which im 
poses some restrictions on the trus- 
tee such that only stated classes of 
securities may be used, or which 
imposes limiting investment criteria 
(¢.g., Investments permitted to do- 
mestic life insurance companies in 
the State of New York) ; frequent] 
the employer's own securities are 
specifically prohibited in the Agree- 
ment, which is good pension philos- 
ophy. A further step in confining 
the trustee's freedom is 
plans where each investment trans- 
action proposed by the trustee must 
be reviewed and approved, before 
action, by the employer or his dele- 
gated representatives (¢.g., the em 
ployer’s pension committee).  Fi- 
nally, the trustee has the least free- 
dom of discretion and action in that 
form of Agreement which merely 
makes the trustee a custodian of the 
funds and securities, with all invest- 
ment transactions made only on the 
direction of the employer, often rep- 
resented by some employer com- 
mittee or even by an outside invest 
ment counseling service or firm. 


found in 


One Deviation 


One further facet of variability 
in trust-fund plans needs to be men- 
tioned, namely that of the adminis- 
tration of details of the plan aside 
trom investments. Here, again, the 
various degrees of freedom and re- 
sponsibility of the trustee set the 
gamut of existing practice. On one 
side, the plan and the trust may be 
contained in one coordinated instru- 
ment which gives the trustee the full 
right and discretion to interpret and 
administer the plan and trust. On 
this basis the trustee must look to 


5The plan of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration dates back to 1911 and the Fund for 
the A. T. & T. Plan (1913) started in 1927. 
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many details—who is eligible, what 
they are entitled to, what records 
and procedures are established, who 
is pensionable and when, the actu- 
arial structure, etc. (Usually the 
trustee under this sort of plan is 
composed of natural persons of, or 
close to, the employer, rather than 
being a corporate trustee.) The in- 
termediate type is where the trustee 
is charged only with certain duties 
outside of investments, such as veri- 
fying that employees terminating, 
dying or retiring are entitled to cer- 
tain benefits, and arranging the pay- 
ment thereof. Thirdly, there is the 
form which involves little or no de- 
tail, “policing’’ or responsibility on 
the part of the trustee, with action 
taken only as directed by the em- 
plover or his commiuttee—in these 
cases the trustee (speaking of non- 
investment functions ) has no obliga- 
tion or liability under the Agreement 
for acting other than by employer 
directives. 


Reasons for Detail 


| have gone to a little detail in 
listing these different functions of 
the trustee under trust-fund plans 
so that, in addition to the informa- 
tion per se for those interested, 
will be seen that just as in choosing 
an imsured approach, the mere 
choice of the trust-fund approach is 
not tantamount to the finished prod- 
uct—in either instance, further 
choices by the employer must be 
made or preferences indicated; in 
either instance, the actuary, whether 
insurance company or consulting, 1s 
looked to for further assistance. 

Information on trust-fund statis- 
tics is not even as available as in- 
sured-plan statistics. Trustees do 
not need to make the same sort of 
annual informational return that is 
called for from insurance companies 
by the States, and there is no move- 
ment, so far as I know, to pool 
statistics among the bank trustees; 
even so, it would leave out the many 
natural-person trustees. A_ logical 
place to assemble a few main statis- 
tics of pension plan growth would 
be the pension unit of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue where most 
plans are reported on yearly. At 
present, to find anything at all of a 
quantitative nature, reference must 
be made to the Bureau's 1947 re- 
lease mentioned earlier, but this sort 
of statistical function does not ap- 
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pear to be a continuing service of 
the Bureau. 

The number of straight trust-fund 
plans was given in the 1947 release 
as 658 (comprising less than 10% 
of the pension plans but nearly 60% 
of the employee coverage). Then of 
584 plans of a mixed type, no doubt 
most of them entailed some trust- 
fund feature. Thus a rough estimate 
of 1,200 plans today using a third 
party trust would, I feel, not be too 
wide of the mark. ( Neither here nor 
in the insured plan estimates earlier, 
are profit-sharing plans counted, 
even where such plans—the lesser 
number of them—defer distribution 
to retirement age; there were 2,508 
profit-sharing plans of all kinds 
enumerated in the 1947 release). 

There is just no source that I 
know of to determine an estimate 
of the amount of reserves held under 
trust-fund arrangements. I would 
like have a figure, however, for 
later use even if it is mainly pro 
forma. Therefore, | am going to 
assume a per capita reserve held un- 
der these cases equal to % of the 
similar average held under group 
annuity cases. This latter may be 
seen to be nearly $1,800 from earlier 
figures herein, so that reps pe. 
$1,200 by a round figure of 2,500,000 
employees who may be covered by 
the trust-fund method, results in a 
reserve magnitude of $3.0 billion for 
which trust-fund assets might now 
be held. (to be continued ) 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Combination Companies (Agency Man- 
agement Assn. t May 8-10, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. 

Insurance (a and Statistical, May 
11-13, Statler, Boston. 

Canadian Life Officers, May 15-17, Seig- 
niory Club, Montebello, Quebec. 

Life Office Management (Spring Confer- 
ence), May 22, 23, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, 

e 

Home Office Life Underwriters, May 22- 
24, Hotel Statler, N. Y. C. 

Life Insurers Conference, May 24-26, 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado S$ “i Colo. 

Life Insurance Assn. of A. (Spring Con- 
ference), June |, 2, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Society of Actuaries, 
water Beach, Chicago. 

Health and Accident Underwriters, 
5-7, Hotel Statler, N. Y. C 

National Assn. Insurance Commissioners, 
June 12~16, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 

Medical Section, A.L.C., June 15-17, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Canadian Life Underwriters, June 20, 21, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

International Claim Assn., Sept. 18-20, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
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FAMILY SECURITY 


Boston Mutual Programs are 
created from our Modern Policy 
Series with the same professional 
skill and care that fashioned this 
Colonial Sign. 
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FAMILY INCOME—from page 27 









































(a) The total Face Amounts or Sums Insured of 
Policies A and B must be the same to provide the 
same total monthly incomes. 

(b) The Family Income Provision is nonparticipat- 
ing and has no cash value. 


For proof of this statement, let us assume the same 
problem as above ($200 a month until 20 years after 
issuance and then $100 a month 10 years certain and 
continuous to a female then Age 53) and compare the 
solution through the use of each of four Family Income 
riders, 20 year plan. 

First let us determine the Face Amounts or Sums In- 
sured for Policy A and Policy B in each case; second let 
us show the amounts of income provided in each case ; 
and third, let us determine the total amount of gross 
annual premium for each solution of the problem. 


The slight differences in monthly incomes and gross 
annual premiums are due to the principle of using 
amounts of insurance to the next even $100 instead 
of using precise amounts. 


I1—The total gross annual premiums would be re- 
duced materially if the Basic Policies used were Term 
To Age 65. For example, the total premium would be 
only $566.54 if an $8.35 Family Income rider were used 
as compared with $757.72 if the Basic Policies were 
Preferred Risk Life. 

2—The two Basic Policies need not be the same form 
of insurance. For example, Policy A might be a $19,100 














OUR 49TH YEAR 


Doing things a little differently, we are 
“Forty-niners” in 1950,—that is, when this 
year is ended, this Company will be 49 years 
old, and already among the leaders in the 
business. 


With quite an array of outstanding produc- 
tion records already to our credit, we never- 
theless expect 1950 to be our best. It has 
started that way, and we have a strong, well- 
trained, well-equipped field force to keep up 
the good work. 
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(1) DETERMINATION OF SUMS INSURED 


$8.35 $10.00 $15.00 $20.09 
Rider Rider Rider Ride: 
Plan Plan Plan Plan 


Step 1— 
(the same in each case) $24,700.00 $24,700.00 $24,700.00 $24,700.0¢ 
Step 2 


(the same in each case) 40.76 40.76 40.76 40.76 
Step 3 
(the same in each case) 159.24 159.24 159.24 159.24 
Step 4— 
$159.24 — $8.35 (to 
next $100) Pam: vdeebec-’!-  eadede 
$159.24 $10 (to 
next $100) seesee )  k ii 
$159 2 $15 (to 


a ia a RS ala ll lel ate OR ae 8,000.00 
Step 5— 
$24,700.00 $19,100.00 | ES eee 
$24,700.00 ee: weedee A es 
$24,700.00 SS ee ee 14,000.00 ain aa 
ne on re ee Ca edeee adhe 16,700.00 


(2) DETERMINATION OF AMOUNTS OF INCOME PROVIDED 


$8.35 $10.00 $15.00 $20.00 
Rider Rider Rider Rider 
Plan Plan Plan Plan 
Step ( 
\ 19.1 x $10.00 8 ee Tee) ae Ty ee 
Lb > se BS 365 Dees. -'Saedee“. -“webeeee’’ * eeeee 
Pe os oe ee! Agee wee 
A + B-—-24.7 x $ 4.05 100.04 oy ae Te 
A eee 8 a ae ° # ~éveees 
B eae eee... . “gaeeds OS Seer ers 
peneee 200.76 ery 
A B—247 x $4.08 §§ § ceecocs 100.04 etna >. seeniees 
A es § §veeess.  ee0eeer -, k fie 
Lb  ¢ . § ) Si ee ees —— §=—&.eees 
seeees  * eeacer 201.26 pesees 
B—24.7 i Ae ae ee ee °° ateae 
\ Ey ee ee eee $173.2% 
B 16.7 ——  . uueeea! §  é@én0en . weawed 27 
cient .  weeteie eek. 200.7¢ 
eo eS Fee 100.04 


(3) DETERMINATION OF TOTAL GROSS ANNUAL PREMIUMS— 


AGE 35 
{Assuming that Basic Policies are Preferred Risk Whole Life) 
Pref. 
Risk 
Life F.1.S.P. Total 
$1,000 Preferred Risk Whole Life $25.38 rrr $25.38 
$ 8.35 F. IL S. P.—20 Year Plan 25.38 6.85 32 23 
$10.00 F. I. S. P.—20 Year Plan 25.38 8.20 33.58 
$15.00 F. I. S. P.—20 Year Plan 5.38 12.20 37.68 
$20.00 F. I. S. P.—20 Year Plan 25.38 16.40 41.78 
$8.35 $10 $15 $20 
Rider Rider Rider Rider 
Plan Plan Plan Plan 
Contract 
; $19,100 + $8.35 F. I. Rider $615.50 $.....  eptnie ren 
B— 5,600 i. ie eRe Osea 
24,700 ns atese i9c00 
Contract 
A—$16,000 +- $10 F. I. Rider _—......... ae wdééseoe .. -sa0e8 
wer eer a ew 8 8€=3>6s so 988 necel 
0 ES ee » ) iis 
Contract 
A—$10,700 + $15 F. IL. Rider —s wn nue ewes Cee  - .esce 
a te ON re! eee as §«6=—_ 6ee6e 
24, Oey a ee ee , > i 
Contract 
Sa ee i. a ae —=——<—éi— kc (Rl Cl 334.24 
ee ee | UL | Cl peare |: ‘éeee8" - ooeet 423.85 
PR es) eA Tyas < Tiiiliek terete veece 788.09 


NOTE:—Although the total Sums Insured, total monthly incomes pro 
vided and total gross premiums for Policies A and B would be the same 
irrespective of which Family Income rider is used, as demonstrated above, 
it is frequently true that one Family Income rider cannot be used 
whereas another rider can be used because of its effect on the size of 
Policy B. 

For example, let us assume that it is desired to provide $120 a mor . 
until 20 years after issuance and then $50 a month (10 years C & C) to 
female then Age 53. If a 20 year—-$8.35 monthly unit rider were us coll 
the Sum Insured for Policy A would be $12,000 and for Policy B it 
would be $400. The latter policy could not be issued under the C ompany’'s 
rules. In contrast, if a 20 year—$20 monthly unit rider were used, the 
Sum Insured for Policy A would be $5,000 and for Policy B it would be 
$7,400. Both policies could be issued under the Company’s rules. 
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Term To Age 65 policy plus a $20 Family Income rider, 
and Policy B might be a $16,700 Preferred Risk Life 
policy. In this case, the total gross annual premium 
would be $696.17. The provision of income for the 
family would be the same in each instance. 


3—In our illustration the income during the Family 
Income period is greater than it will be thereafter. The 
formula will operate equally as well if the income during 
the Family Income period is the same as it will be there- 
after, or if during the Family Income period it is less 
than it will be thereafter. For example, still assuming a 
female Age 53 twenty years hence and the use of an 
F.LS.P. (20 years—$8.35 unit), the application of the 
formula would provide incomes as shown in the two 
following illustrations :— 


ILLUSTRATION | 


Monthly Monthly 


Income Income 

Until 10 Years 

20 Years C&C 

Sum Settlement After Settlement Female 

Policy Insured Option Issuance Option Age 53 

A $7,100 Reg. F. I. $ 71.00 Opt. 3—10 Years C & C $ 28.76 

B 17,600 Opt. 1 29.04 Opt. 3—10 Years C & C 71.28 

$24,700 $100.04 $100.04 
ILLUSTRATION Il 

Monthly Monthly 

Income Income 

Until 10 Years 

20 Years C&C 

Sum Settlement After Settlement Female 

Policy Insured Option Issuance Option Age 53 

A $ 8,300 Reg. F. I. $ 83.00 Opt. 3—10 Years C & C $ 33.62 

I 41,100 Opt. 1 67.82 Opt. 3—10 Years C & C 166.46 

$49,400 $150.82 $200.08 


The use of the procedures described in this article is 
not confined to those cases where the prospect has made 
little or no provision of monthly income for the support 
of the family. Of course, such a prospect can be served 
wonderfully well at a relatively low premium cost by 
adopting the plan of two policies in combination as de- 
scribed herein. The bargain nature of the plan fre- 
quently will motivate such a man to action. 


The major use of this plan, however, probably will be 
found in helping prospects who already own consider- 
able insurance to augment their presently arranged in- 
adequate income support of the family at a premium 
cost they can afford. Where the Family Income Sup- 
plementary Provision is used in connection with basic 
policies on the Preferred Risk Whole Life or Term To 
Age 65 Plan, the results achieved are most gratifying per 
dollar of premium payment. 


lor example, if-a man age 35 acquires the two policies 
in combination described above and uses plan Preferred 
Risk Whole Life for the basic policies, he will be grati- 
fied to discover that his own monthly life income (10 
years C & C) at Age 65 is guaranteed to be increased 
$83.46 a month or increased $125.32 a month if divi- 
dends have been accumulated with the Company on the 
1949 illustrative but not guaranteed basis. 


Many excellent sales can be secured by agents who 
master this procedure. As a result, the prestige of the 
underwriter will be enhanced along with his earnings. 
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Summary 


PROBLEM:—Determine insurance required to provide 
$200 monthly income until 20 years after 
issuance, and then $100 monthly income 
(10 years C & C) to a female then Age 53. 

DATA:—$1,000 proceeds provide $4.05 monthly income 

(10 years C & C) to a female Age 53. 


|. Determine the proceeds required to provide $100 
monthly (10 years C & C) to a female Age 53. (This 
amount will likewise be the total of the Sums Insured 
of Policies A and B.) 
$100 — $4.05 — 24.69136, or practically $24,700 


2. Determine the amount of monthly interest income 
provided by amount of proceeds found in Step |. 
24.7 x $1.65 — $40.76 
3. Determine how much of desired monthly income dur- 
ing the Family Income period must be provided by the 
Decreasing Term insurance element in Policy A. 
$200 — $40.76 — $159.24 
4. Determine the Sum Insured of Policy A (assuming a 20 
year—$8.35 rider). 
$159.24 — $8.35 — 19.07066, or practically $19,100 
5. Determine the Sum Insured of Policy B. 
$24,700 (Step |) — $19,100 (Step 4) — $5,600 
6. Determine the monthly incomes provided by Policies 
A and B. 





Monthly Monthly 

Income Income 

Until 10 Years 

20 Years C&C 

Sum Settlement After Settlement Female 

Policy Insured Option Issuance Option Age 53 
A $19,100 Reg. F. I. $191.00 Opt. 3—10 YearsC & C $ 77.36 
5,600 Opt. 1 9.24 Opt. 3—10 Years C & C 22.68 

$24,700 $200.24 $100.04 
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Since its organization in 1900, 
the guiding principal of Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company 
has been to achieve success by 
deserving it; to protect its Policy- 
holders and their Beneficiaries with 
fair, unselfish contract and to 
construe it liberally in their favor; 
to serve them faithfully, adequately, 
honestly and economically. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 


Life lnsurance Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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ORDINARY GROUP INDUSTRIAL 
No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount 
3,699 $9,977,000 1,736 $2,765,000 24,434 $4,119,000 
1,122 3,173,000 324 722,000 531 173,000 
2,200 5,929,000 410 762,000 3,148 737,000 
25,024 71,542,000 7,465 18,103,000 25,973 7,263,000 
3,516 9,019,000 1,685 2,640,000 2,986 824,000 
7,341 17,859,000 3,109 6,082,000 17,636 4,836,000 
1,059 2,894,000 1,643 1,634,000 3,959 878,000 
2,661 8,736,000 2,813 2,616,000 8,085 1,926,000 
5,822 18,108,000 1,052 2,222,000 19.463 4,385,000 
5,281 13,774,000 1,972 3,312,000 29,936 5,913,000 
999 2,325,000 196 503,000 144 47,000 
31,423 78,855,000 9.188 20,718,000 52,136 14,637,000 
10,125 22,184,000 3,777 7,992,000 23,633 5,966,000 
7,164 16,962,000 1,008 2,005,000 4,063 1,044,000 
4,358 9,624,000 769 1,757,000 4,149 1,049,000 
4,948 11,923,000 1,245 2,398,000 14,813 3,197,000 
3,159 10,709,000 1,351 2,748,000 7,559 1,720,000 
2,325 5,080,000 667 873,000 3,469 955,000 
6,064 18,241,000 2,002 3,547,000 25,491 5,355,000 
15,731 40,959, 000 4,567 8,669,000 46,928 12,080,000 
14,322 33,960,009 1,234 18,260,000 21,553 6,230,000 
7,356 19,486,000 2,358 5,048,000 4,949 1,320,000 
2,133 6,432,000 598 971,000 4,946 799,000 
11,804 30,640,000 2,986 6,340,000 24,318 5,988,000 
1,264 3,219,000 410 1,095,000 517 154,000 
3,487 8,169,000 515 1,170,000 1,979 509,000 
305 1,062,000 129 268,000 49 19,000 
1,585 3,824,000 438 838,000 3,258 830,000 
17.503 43,243,000 5,744 13,675,000 53,606 14,413,000 
726 2,038,000 131 327 ,000 355 109.000 
59,706 174,144,000 17,278 37,423,000 123,829 33,600,000 
5,428 15,997,000 1,555 2,739,000 19,371 4,502,000 
1,108 2,500,090 93 191,000 25 9.000 
23,541 59.899 000 8,133 19,218,000 54,830 13,906,000 
3,639 10,212.000 901 2,457,000 2,495 704,000 
3,113 8,795,000 835 1,664,000 1,371 360,000 
36,236 87,196,000 12,143 25,892,000 103,530 26,103,000 
2,585 6,684,000 765 1,296,000 10,463 2,619,000 
3,167 7,776,000 842 1,185,000 20,351 3,956,000 
1,153 2,924,000 77 184,000 23 10,000 
4,708 13,948,000 1,553 3,081,000 18,739 4,240,000 
11,905 32,310,000 3,509 8,157,000 17,780 4,337,000 
1,542 3,412,009 371 954,000 922 253,000 
1,007 2,315,000 209 294,000 1,337 379,000 
5,525 14,917,000 1,522 3,137,000 22,482 5,040,000 
4,928 12,770,000 1,315 2,631,000 2,813 751,000 
2,956 8,799,000 1,904 2,969,009 5,670 1,580,000 
8,765 22,428,000 2,437 4,927,000 9,250 2,462,000 
566 1,567,000 124 444,000 38 14,000 
386,084 $1,018,539,000 123,090 $258,903,000 849,485 $212,300,000 


1949 Death Claims — by States 


No. 


29,869 
1,977 
5,758 

58,462 
8,187 


28,086 

6,661 
13,559 
26,337 
37,189 


1,339 
92,747 
37,535 
12,235 

9.276 


21,006 
12,009 

6,461 
33,557 


67,226 


43,112 
14,663 
7 77 
39,208 
2,191 


5,981 
483 
5,281 
76.853 
1,212 


200,813 
26,354 
1226 
86,504 
7,035 


5,319 
151,909 
13,813 
24,360 


1,253 


25,000 
33,194 
2,835 
2,553 
29,529 


9.056 
10,529 
20,452 

728 


1,358,659 


Institute of Life Insuranc: 


TOTAL 


Amount 


$16,861,000 
4,068,000 
7,428,000 
96,908,000 
12,483,000 


28,777,005 

5,406,000 
13,278,000 
24,715,000 
22,999,000 


2,875,000 
114,210,000 
36,142,000 
20,011,000 
12,430,000 


17,518,00) 
15,177,000 

6,908,000 
27,143,000 
61,708,000 


58,450,000 
25,854,000 
8,202,000 
42 968,000 
4,468,000 


9 848 000 
1,349,000 
5,492,000 
71,331,009 
2,474,000 


245,167,000 
23,238,000 
2,700,000 
93,023,009 
13,373,000 


10,819,000 
139,191,000 
10,599.000 
12,917,000 
3,118,000 


21,269,000 
44 804,000 
4,619,000 
2,988 000 
23,094 000 


16,152,000 
13,348,000 
29,817,000 

2,025,000 


—- 





$1,489,742,000 
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AMERICAN HOME LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The American Home Life Insurance Company, 
Topeka, Kansas was examined by the Kansas Insurance 
Department as of December 31, 1949. The report of 
the examiners, which was favorable, showed the com- 
pany to have surplus of $438,902 compared with #4415,- 
748 reported in its filed annual statement. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 


100°, Stock Dividend 


A stock dividend of 100%, thereby increasing the 
number of shares from 175,000 to 350,000, has been ap- 
proved by the board of directors and the shareholders, 
thereby changing the capital from $1,750,000 to $3,500,- 
000. In addition, the board declared the regular divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share and also a $1.00 special dividend 
pavable March 15 to shareholders of record on February 
28. 


Executive Promotions 


Leland C. Tallman, who joined the company in 1929 
and most recently was Director of Education and Train- 
ing, Neil E. Simpson, with the company since 1946 and 


Stuart Fagan, also with the company since 1946 in the | 


capacity of Assistant Treasurer, have all been advanced 
to 2nd Vice Presidents. Mr. Simpson’s activities with 
the company deal with group insurance. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Hospital Coverage Liberalized 


Uhe cost of hospital care up to $10 a day for 365 days 


for each illness will be paid under a new provision for 
certain health insurance policy contracts of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 

(he provision was designed, the Company said, to 
protect its clients against “catastrophic’’ expenses of dis- 
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eases involving long hospital treatment. No diseases are 
excluded from the provision. 
The new benefit can be added to all new health insur- 


_ ance policies issued by the Company and to some of 
_ those previously issued. In the past the benefits for hos- 


pital care were limited to 70 days. 

A small additional premium charge will be made for 
the additional coverage, the Company said, varying for 
men and women and for age groups. For men between 
18 and 50 years of age, the extra charge is 85 cents a 
year for each $1 a day of hospital cost covered by the 
policy. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


Buying Freight Cars 


A plan to purchase new freight cars from manufac- 
turers and lease them to the railroads of the United 


_ States has been developed by The Equitable Life Assur- 
_ ance Society, it was announced in March by Thomas I. 





Parkinson, President. The Equitable purchase-lease 
plan, a revolutionary development in railroad operation, 
will enable American railroads to secure immediately, 
without down payment, as much new freight car equip- 
ment as they need. The result, Mr. Parkinson pointed 
out, will be speedier, better freight service at lower op- 
erating costs for the nation’s railroads because of the 
modern equipment. At the same time, employment 
among car manufacturers and affiliated industries will 
be maintained at a high level and the country’s economy 
will generally benefit from this new outlet for life insur- 
ance investment funds. 

In traditional practice the railroads have been required 


| to make at least a 20 per cent cash down payment on 
_ purchases of new freight car equipment. As a result, or- 


cars almost disappeared. 





ders for badly needed new equipment have often been 
withheld whenever it appeared that general business, and 
railroad earnings in particular, might be on a down 
trend. This occurred in 1949 when, because of a decline 
in railroad gross, the backlog of orders for new freight 


Half Over 20 Years Old 


Over 30 per cent of freight cars now in use are more 
than a quarter of a century old and substantially over 
one-half are more than 20 years old, Mr. Parkinson said. 
By the end of the twentieth year of service most rail- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


Established 1887 





HEAD OFFICE @ TORONTO. CANADA 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
$1,185,000,000 
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ASSETS 
$378,000,000 

















UNUSUAL 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowo South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 

NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

TOPEKA KANSAS 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY—Continued 


roads find it necessary practically to rebuild their freigh: 
cars. Yet, after such rebuilding jobs the cars still have 
such 20-year old disadvantages as limitation of size and 
excess of weight. Many engineers contend that it would 
be much more economical for the railroads to scrap 
20-year old cars than rebuild them. However, to get the 
present car fleet even close to the ideal, where no cars 
could be over 20 years old, would take far more money 
than the railroads will ever have available—probably 
somewhere between five to five and one-half billion dol- 
lars. By comparison with these requirements, freight 
car purchases reached a high for the last 20 years in 
1948 of only $417,000,000. 

Under The Equitable’s purchase and lease basis of 
financing, the railroads are not required to pay a 20 per 
cent cash down payment. As a result their equipment 
purchases are not limited by their immediate working 
capital problems. 


Two Documents 


The Equitable plan is based on two documents: A 
purchase agreement between Equitable and the car 
manufacturer ; and a lease of the cars between Equitable 
and the railroad. 

Under the purchase agreement with the manufacturer, 
Equitable makes a down payment for the cars in cash 
and agrees to pay the balance in equal instalments over 
a period of five years so long as the rentals are received 
for the cars from the railroad. Interest is paid during 
the five-year period on the unpaid balances owed to the 
car manufacturer. 

Under the agreement with the railroad, Equitable 
leases the cars to the railroad for an initial term of 15 
years, giving the railroad an option of returning the cars 
to Equitable at the end of such term or of continuing to 
lease all or any of them for an additional term up to 10 
years at 20 cents per day. 

“The Equitable purchase-lease freight car plan is one 
more good example of life-insurance investment funds 1n 
action,” Mr. Parkinson pointed out. “It offers a fine 
investment opportunity for The Society’s reserve funds, 
enables the nation’s railroads to operate more efficiently 
and economically, and creates and stabilizes more jobs. 


Celler's Reaction 


Representative Emanuel Celler (D—N. Y.), who 
has been loud in his criticism of the life insurance busi- 
ness for sometime, lost no time in commenting on the 
Equitable’s action. He immediately issued a statement 
in which he said in part: “Standing by itself, this pro- 
posal appears sound and should be most helpful to the 
railroads, most of which are in financial difficulties. It 
points up, however, the need for thorough exploration 
of the ever growing magnitude of the assets of life insur- 
ance companies and the lack of proper and organized 
supervision by state agencies.” He continued: “There 
is neither floor nor ceiling to their financial activities, 
save for limited investment in capital stock. . . . We 
cannot leave such power to chance.” 
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HOME LIFE 


Entering Disability Field 


The Home Life Insurance Company of New York has 
received word from the New York State Insurance De- 
partment that its rates and policy contracts for Tem- 
porary Disability Benefit insurance have been approved 
by the Insurance Department and accepted by the New 
York State Workmen's Compensation Board, Hugh C. 
\lontgomery, Manager of Group Sales, reported in late 
March. With this approval the Home Life is ready to 
serve New York State employers who must comply 
with the New York Disability Benefits Law. 

Home Life’s Group Department to meet the demand 
for this coverage has designed a sales kit for its field 
underwriters and brokers which presents the facts to 
employers in understandable form and provides them 
with an application and return envelope so they can take 
immediate action to put the insurance in force. 

To assist the employer with a large number of em- 
ployees Home Life’s Group representatives have given 
special study to the New York law and are equipped to 
design a tailor-made plan where desired. In addition to 
the basic coverage required by law such a plan may be 
designed to include Group Life, Accidental Death & 
Dismemberment Insurance, and Hospital, Surgical, & 
Medical Benefits for both employees and their depend- 
ents. 

The Law signed by Governor Dewey on April 13, 
1949 requires that all employers having four or more 
employees must carry this insurance on their employees 
to offset in part temporary loss of income caused by non- 
occupational sickness or injury. 

The minimum benefits under the plan are 50% of 
average weekly wage to a maximum of $26 for a maxi- 
mum of 13 weeks in any 52 consecutive weeks after first 
week of disability. The cost to employee may not exceed 
one half of 1% of wages or 30¢ per week. 


Non Medical Liberalized 


Two changes liberalizing the underwriting practices 
of the company have been announced by Marshall 
Cleaves, Underwriting Secretary. First, the company 
will now write non-medical insurance up to $5,000 on 
one life from ages 1 month through 40 years. The pre- 
mium protection benefit will be considered non-medically 
at ages through 55. Secondly, the limit on the Accidental 
Means Death Benefit has been raised from $25,000 to 
$50,000 for ages from 25 through 55. 

All plans will be considered non-medically except Pre- 
ferred Whole Life, Preferred Modified, Five and Ten 
Year Term and the Family Income and Family Main- 
tenance Benefits. The Disability and Accidental Death 
Henefits will be considered non-medically subject to the 
usual underwriting rules. Risks rateable for occupations 
involving accident hazards only and risks rateable for 
aviation will be considered non-medically. There will be 
no distinction by sex for either children or adults. 
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It isa 
matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. iiould you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this kind? 
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LIBERTY LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Liberty Life Insurance Company, Greenville, 
South Carolina, was favorably examined as of December 
31, 1949 by representatives of the Insurance Depart- 
ments of South Carolina, Florida and Maryland. The 
year end position of the company as determined by the 
examiners showed admitted assets, $45,259,294 ; liabil- 
ities, $40,817,009 and combined capital and surplus 
funds of $4,442,285. Insurance in force on December 
31, 1949 amounted to $397,083,098, of which $242,553,- 


270 represented industrial business. 


Gilbert Comptroller 


R. A. Gilbert, who joined the company as a member 
of the accounting department in 1946 and who most 
recently was assistant comptroller, has been named 
comptroller. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Waverly, lowa was favorably examined (Association ) 
by the Insurance Departments of Iowa, Ohio and Texas 
as of April 30, 1949, covering the period from May 31, 
1946, the date of the previous examination. The report 
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showed income for the first four months of 1949 amount- 
ing to $2,421,919 and disbursements of $1,139,646. |\s 
of April 30, 1949 admitted assets were $35,959,965 and 
surplus was $2,419,779. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


1950 Dividend Allotment 


The dividend allotment of The Manhattan Life for 
1950 will be $538,000, or 38% greater than the 1949 
figure of $389,336, the company’s Home Office has an- 
nounced. Of the 1950 total, $74,000 is for the first divi- 
dends on policy issues dated from May 1, 1948 to April 
20, 1949. 

The dividend scale applicable to new policies issued 
since January 1, 1948 and that applicable to 34%4% and 
4% policies issued in past years is not increased. How- 
ever, there is a marked increase, averaging about 21, 
in the scale applicable to 3% policies issued from 1936 


to 1947. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Income Disability 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Springfield, has announced a new disability provision, 
a reduction in premiums for the accidental death and 
waiver of premium benefits and certain non-medical 
liberalizations. 

The company will soon be prepared to issue the new 
provision for disability income and waiver of premiums. 
This will provide for a monthly disability income of $10 
for each $1,000 face amount of insurance, payable dur- 
ing continuance of disability but not beyond age 65. If, 
at age 65, disability income is being paid under the terms 
of the provision, the policy will mature as an endowment. 
In order to qualify for a monthly disability income, dis- 
ability must occur before age 55. The waiver of premium 
benefit will be effective to age 60, but this benefit will be 
paid-up at age 55 when all disability premiums cease. 
The new clause will be issued on male lives only at ages 
21 to 50, inclusive, and will not be attached to policies 
of less than $2,000. 


$10,000 Non-Med. 


The company also announced new lower premium 
rates for the accidental death and waiver or premium 
disability benefits. It was indicated that the reduction 
in the waiver of premium disability rates averages about 
15%, and the reduction in the rates for the accidental 
death benefit averages about 10%. The new rates, effec- 
tive immediately, are restricted to new business as 1s- 
sued. 

A new total of $10,000 will be considered non-me« 
ically on male lives at ages 35 and under, without an 


t 


intervening examination, subject to the restriction that 
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not more than $5,000 will be issued non-medically in 
any 12-month period. This liberalization will apply in 
all states except Arizona, lowa, Nebraska and Massa- 
chusetts. Because of statutory restrictions, the non-med- 
ical limits without an intervening medical examination 
will remain unchanged for business written in such 
states. 

Except as indicated below, non-medical limits at ages 
3640, inclusive, and for female lives will remain un- 
changed. 

-ffective immediately the company will also consider 
the following amounts (no restrictions as to territory ) 
non-medically within 12 months after the issue of stand- 
ard insurance upon the basis of a full medical examina- 
tion: 


Ages Amount at risk 
Rated ages 15 to 35, inclusive .......... $10,000 
Rated ages 36 to 40, inclusive .......... 7,500 
Rated ages 41 to 45, inclusive .......... 5,000 


MUTUAL LIFE 
New Home Office 


On May 1 the Mutual Life Insurance Company, for- 
merly located at 34 Nassau Street, in downtown New 
York City, moved into its new 25-story home office 
building at Broadway & 55th Street, just above the 
Times Square section of New York City. With Mutual 
moving, there is only one life insurance company now 
left in downtown New York, and that 1s the United 
States Life. The United States Life is a relative new- 
comer since it moved down only a few years ago from its 
sth Avenue address. 

Since ground-breaking ceremonies in October, 1948, 
the Mutual Life has spared no effort to create good will 
with its new neighbors in uptown New York. Listening 
to a detailed account of all the steps it has taken to make 
sure that it will be welcomed as a fine neighbor, is most 
interesting. Contacts were established and renewed from 
time to time with all people in the neighborhood, apolo- 
gizing tor the noise, dirt, the inconvenience, etc., while 
the building was being constructed, while at the same 
time keeping them informed of progress. 

Employees were taken on guided tours last month so 
that they would not only be acquainted with their new 
working quarters but also with the neighborhood and 
transportation facilities as well. 

Among the new features installed in the building are 
movable steel partitions which make it possible to 
achieve entirely different lay-outs overnight or to make 
major changes over a week-end. It is also one of the 
frst buildings in New York City to have Autotronic 
levatoring installed. By employing electronic and auto- 
matic principles, the system takes practically all dis- 
patching details out of the hands of the starter. A turn 
o! a dial adjusts the elevator schedule to match the traf- 
he flow as it changes. Thus the system automatically 
takes care of these traffic conditions: heavier up-move- 
ments at the beginning of the day and after lunch hours ; 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Salute to a Pilot Leader: 


H. L. BROWN 


Henry L. Brown, Special Agent in 
our Goldsboro, N. C. Agency has 
had two years experience in the life 
insurance business and today he is 
among our top ten producers of 
high quality business. 

Mr. Brown without previous life in- 
surance training is 
typical of the men 
who are recruited 
and trained in Pi- 
lot’s Home Office 
Training Division. 
This training, plus 
that in his own 
agency, has made 
him a leader in the 
Pilot field and we 
are proud of him. 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


heavier down-movements at the start of the lunch hours 
and at the end of the day; equal up-and-down move- 
ments during the remainder of the day. In addition, 
there are an automatic fully-selective vertical conveyor 
system which has the capacity of handling 960,000 sheets 
of paper an hour; the entire building will be lighted by 
fluorescent equipment ; a complete air-conditioning sys- 
tem which humidifies in winter and dehumidifies in sum- 
mer ; a public address system by which all employees can 
be addressed at the same time. 

An innovation, and at times in the winter a most 
desirable one, is radiant heating equipment installed 
under the 12,000 square feet of sidewalk around the 
home office. This means that snow will melt as fast as it 
falls and no ice will form. It is one of the first office 
buildings in New York City to be so equipped. 


\ WORLDS RECORD ! 


Hall-a-Billion in 20 Years... 


BROKERS and SALESMEN 
—lUse the Liberal Contracts, 
Underwriting Facilities and 
Sales Tools that mean Issued 
and Paid-for Business 
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Official dedication took place on April 12 last with 
appropriate ceremonies. 


Training Program 


An A-to-Z training program, covering some 3,600 
personnel at all levels of operations, is being rounded out 
at The Mutual Life by a series of training seminars for 
the company’s senior officers. 

The senior officer training program, underway now, 
is designed to give the company’s key men a greater un- 
derstanding of over-all company operations, an oppor- 
tunity to study more closely the functions and policies 
of all departments, and a better grasp of how various 
departmental operations fit into the coordinated “‘team” 
effort of the company. It is intended also to pave the 
way for chief executive positions to be awarded to men 
within the ranks. 

The program, guided by the company’s chief execu- 
tive officer, provides for a senior officer to observe at 
the staff meetings of departments other than his own 
and to study the annual reports of those departments. 
Within his own department, a senior officer will place 
greater emphasis on policy matters. 

The Mutual Life’s Training Plan, considered one of 
the most comprehensive in the life insurance business, 
covers all personnel from the newest inductees to top- 
level policymakers. The senior officer program is the 
latest to get underway. Already in operation are an 
induction program for new employees, a college trainee 
plan, an educational refund plan, supervisors’ training 
program, management training unit and junior officers’ 
training. 

The indoctrination course for home office employees 
gives the newcomer not only an introduction to The 
Mutual Life and the insurance business, but it shows 
him his place in the scheme of things. Then in the edu- 
cational refund plan, the management training unit and 
the programs for supervisors and junior officers, the 
employee with ambition, ability and aptitude has a 
formal way of advancing himself in the ranks. These 
units make up a reserve of qualified men and women for 
responsible, higher positions. 

For the sales team, working out of agency offices 
throughout the United States and in Canada, The Mu- 
tual Life has training plans for agency cashiers, field 
underwriters, agency managers, assistant managers and 
prospective managers. In each the stress is on the re- 
view, refinement and practice of the techniques re- 
quired in these respective jobs. The cashier, for exam 
ple, is concerned with the office operations of the agency. 
The field underwriter is the salesman and the service 
man for life insurance. The manager and assistant man- 
agers are responsible for supervising, training and re- 
cruiting field underwriters. But underlying the training 
plans for all sales personnel is the aim to give everyonc 
a better grasp of over-all company operations. 

Latest educational techniques, including visual aids. 
motion pictures, recordings, manuals, work projects. 
examinations and on-the-job training, are used in all 
phases, | 
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The broad purposes of the programs are: 

|. To improve service to policyholders and the public 
through continual training of all personnel who 
serve them. 

To effect economies through better training. 


MN 


To give emphasis to the concept of “team” effort. 
4. To give all employees an opportunity to know 
what the other fellow is doing as a “team” member. 
To increase the chances for employees to advance 
themselves within the company. 


yi 


In the past two years, nearly 150 new employees have 
gone through the formal induction process. Some 75 
girls have studied typing under the company’s tutelage. 
Under the educational refund program about 375 em- 
ployees have completed, or are engaged in, studies of 
life office management, actuarial work, accounting, busi- 
ness administration, stenography, and various courses 
at college level. 

l‘ifty supervisors have completed the supervisory 
training program, 13 individuals have begun the man- 
agement training program, 19 have started the first year 
of junior officer training, and now the senior officers 
have entered into their own training program. 

Since 1943, training schools for field underwriters 
have had a total attendance of nearly 2,000 men and 
women. By this spring, some 220 agency managers and 
assistant managers will have taken refresher training 
courses. Thirty-three training assistants—men who 
were advanced to that position after service as field 
underwriters and assistant agency managers—have com- 
pleted a new course that was started last year. Of this 
group of training assistants, fourteen have been pro- 
moted to managerial posts. Cashiers from all of the 
company’s agency offices have completed their formal 
training program. 

Commenting on the development of the training plans, 
The Mutual J.ife points out: “A life insurance company 
is primarily a service organization. Its value to its 
policvholders lies chiefly in the quality and skill of its 
personnel,” 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Recruiting Booklet 


A highly attractive new book titled “Are You the 
Man For— A Life Underwriting Career with the Na- 
tional ?” by John G. Karnedy, agency assistant, has been 
published by the agency department of the National Life 
Insurance Company. This book is to be used in the 
recruiting of full-time career underwriters and it fills a 
very definite need in the general agent’s recruiting port- 
folio. 

The so-called “Recruiting Brochure” was specifically 
prepared for the information of those who may be inter- 
ested in a life insurance career. Written in a clear, easy 
style, the book gives a splendid outline and a well- 
rounded picture of the life insurance business to the 
prospective underwriter. Besides its eye-compelling lay- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Life-Health-Accident- 
Hospitalization Insurance are all necessary 


THE UNITED SELLS THIS COMBINATION 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 

















Splendid Opportunity For 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Establish your own successful business by se- 
curing an Agency Contract with New World 
Life Insurance Company. 


The New World Life is strong, aggressive and 
growing. The Company’s policies are: 


1. To select men carefully. 

2. To pay adequate salaries, and... 

3. In every manner hasten their 
personal success. 


NOTE: Now in effect—non-medical 


limit of $10,000. 


Some openings are available in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. 
For Agency Representation, Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 


Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW WORLD LIFE BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
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NATIONAL LIFE—Continued 


out, the book is thoroughly practical. It tells of life in- 
surance as an institution ; describes the life underwriting 
career briefly; gives an introduction to the National 
Life and its officers; and also contains a digest of the 
home office training school, sales promotional material, 
and background sketches of some of National Life’s suc- 
cessful underwriters in various sections of the country. 
The last section will be reviewed periodically for neces- 
sary changes in order to keep it up-to-date. 

Copies of the “Recruiting Brochure’ have been sent 
to all the company’s general agents and copies will be 
placed in libraries of various universities. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Mutualization Plans Complete 


Plans for complete mutualization of Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Calif. were 
revealed last month by A. J. McAndless, Chairman of 
the committee of independent life insurance specialists 
who since 1947 have had the practicability of such a 
move under consideration. 

The committee’s plan, representing a unanimous rec- 
ommendation, will be submitted by Pacific Mutual to its 
life insurance policyholders, Directors and the California 
Insurance Commissioner. Consummation of the plan 
will mean full ownership of this oldest California life 
insurance company by its life policyholders. 

Price named by the committee to retire all stock in 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company is $3,000,000. 


mmm? SICKNESS AND 


‘ NON CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT 


PARTICIPATING 


LIFE INSURANCE 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Until retired, the stock will be held in trust. None of 
this stock has ever been individually owned or traded in, 
and a clear distinction should be made between this 
stock and stock in the old company, The Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of California, of which there 
are approximately 508,000 shares outstanding. The 
shareholders of this latter company will ultimately be- 
come the principal beneficiaries of this sum on a pro- 
rata basis. 

In addition to the sum named, interest accumulates 
beginning December 31, 1948 at rates comparable to 
those on long-term Government Bonds. Further, $250,- 
OOO will be added for each full year by which deferred 
Non-Cancellable Disability Benefits are fully restored 
prior to December 31, 1973, with interest from the 
restoration date at the same rate. 

The mutualization payment cannot be made until after 
full restoration of benefits under Non-Cancellable Dis- 
ability Policies. At the present time, 36% of the de- 
ferred portion of these benefits has already been restored. 

As a safeguard to the company’s surplus, the Com- 
mittee has further specified that the mutualization pay- 
ment cannot be made until in addition to all necessary 
reserves, the company has, over and above the amount 
of the mutualization payment, a ratio of surplus to assets 
of 4%, as well as a surplus on hand equal to 25% of one 
full year’s premiums on Group and Accident and Health 
Insurance. 

Source of the mutualization payment will be earnings 
of the Non-Participating and Accident and Health De- 
partments of the company. To accelerate mutualization, 
a limited amount may be borrowed from Participating 
Department surplus. This should in no way affect the 
company’s program of dividend payments to Participat 
ing policyholders. 

Until mutualization of the company is completed, con 
trol of Pacific Mutual will continue in the hands of a 
Voting Trust, membership of which is made up of well- 
known citizens whose sole concern as Trustees is the 
welfare of the company. Trustees are: Victor H. Ros 
setti, Harvey S. Mudd, Rufus B. Von Klein Smid, Col 
bert Coldwell, A. Crawford Greene, Silas H. Palmer, 
Allard A. Calkins, Herbert Hoover, Jr. and Wallace Kk 
Downey, California Insurance Commissioner. 

Following mutualization of ‘the company, Non-Par 
ticipating policyholders may share in earnings. 

The Committee’s plan in no way affects the insurance 
protection of Pacific Mutual policyholders. 

Origin of the mutualization plan goes back to 1936, 
when the Insurance Commissioner of the State of Cali 
fornia and others interested in the welfare of Pacifi 
Mutual policyholders secured for them the right to see! 
full mutualization of the company. As a result of the 
exercise of that right in 1946, four of the outstanding 
insurance authorities in America were selected to com 
prise the committee which has formulated the Compre 
hensive plan released today. Members of this committee 
are A. J. McAndless, President of Lincoln Nationa! 
Life; H. R. Bassford, Vice President and Chief Actuary. 
Metropolitan Life; R. D. Murphy, Executive Vic 
President and Actuary, Equitable Life Assurance So 
ciety and A. J. Hettinger, Partner of Lazard Frer: 
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RESOURCES 
ST as cow os .. 22.0. $ 1,474,273.65 


Bonds (United States Government, State 
and Municipal) . 


3 4,059,891 .54 
Bonds (Railroads, Public Utilities and In. 





te oe aw ae 2,028,964.56 
Savings Associations Investments (Insured 
by United States Government) 200,000.00 
Stocks (Public Utilities and Industrials) 962,031.00 
First Mortgages ........ 4,722,324.38 
Real Estate owned and properties sold 
under Contract ae 811,115.33 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued .... 62,778.58 
Premiums in Course of Collection and other 
Assets . 561,404.90 
Policy Loans .. 130,871.68 
Total Net Admitted Assets .- $15,013,655.62 


OVER ONE MILLION 


J. R. HOGAN 
Exec. V. P. 





UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 
| CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Thirty-first Annual Financial Statement 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE—$141,767,434.00 
SATISFIED POLICY OWNERS | 


0. T. HOGAN 
President 





PURPOSES FOR WHICH THESE 
RESOURCES ARE HELD 


Reserves for Life Policies in Force ...... $ 7,196,971.33 


Reserves for Claims Unreported or Proofs 


i i II © i sc ween ccucewge ess 617,663.80 
Reserves for Premiums and Interest Paia 

NN i iy eek ge duet 800,844.71 
rr es ep weewedelee 527,892.95 
Reserves for Agents’ Commissions and 

Ts 66 ois c'eé done dnneen eee 412,793.17 
Reserves for Miscellaneous Liabilities .... 84,273.56 





i el $ 9,640,439.52 


Capital . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus F Funds Reserved for 
Contingencies ......... 500,000.00 


General Surplus 3,873,216.10 





Total Additional Protection to Policy- 


holders _.... 5,373,216.10 





Total To Balance ._........... _. .$15,013,655.62 











A. D. JOHNSON 
Secy. & Treas. 








and Company, New York. The Committee has been as- 
sisted in its work by a technical staff directed by Joseph 
A. Christman, Associate Actuary, Metropolitan Life. 


Gose Vice President 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
company, general counsel George B. Gose was elected 
vice president. Mr. Gose graduated from the University 
of California Law School in 1934 and entered the serv- 
ice of the company as assistant counsel in 1942. He be- 
came associate counsel in 1947 and general counsel in 
1948, 


PENN MUTUAL 


Slattery V. P. 


D. Bobb Slattery has been elected vice president and 
superintendent of agencies of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, it was announced in March by 
Malcolm Adam, president. Mr. Slattery, who was for- 
merly with Penn Mutual for 16 years from 1924 to 
1°40, will assume his new post May 15th and will be an 
associate of Eric G. Johnson, vice president in charge 
ol agency affairs. 

At present, Mr. Slattery serves as vice president of 
the National Life Insurance Company of Vermont after 
ten years of service. He recently was appointed chair- 
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man of the 1950 annual meeting committee of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association. He also 
serves as a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Association. He is a member of the management exami- 
nation board of the American College of Life Under- 
writers. 

Mr. Slattery originally came with Penn Mutual in 
1924, and during his sixteen years association with the 
company was in charge of sales promotion activities and 
was advanced to assistant to the agency vice president. 
He went to the National Life of Vermont in Montpelier 
ten years ago as assistant to the vice president, was made 
superintendent of agencies in 1944 and, under his 
leadership, there has been an outstanding development 
of the National’s field force. Named vice president in 
1948, he was appointed last year as chairman of the 
National’s insurance committee and a member of the 
executive committee. 


Term Plan Changes 


The company made two changes in its term insurance 
plans as of April 1, 1950. 

The first change is the introduction of two new plans 
for mortgage protection. They are a Mortgage Protec- 
tion Policy and a Mortgage Protection Agreement which 
may be attached to permanent insurance. Both plans 
provide insurance protection which decreases annually 
and approximates the amount of unpaid mortgage prin- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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cipal. The Mortgage Protection Agreement may be at- 
tached to permanent plans where the permanent insur- 
ance is $2,500 or more. The initial amount of insurance 
under the Agreement may not exceed two times the 
amount of permanent insurance. 

The second change is a reduction in premiums for the 
Balanced Protection and Convertible Income Term 
Agreements. The reduction is greatest at the young ages 
and ranges from about $.70 per $1,000 at age 25 to rela- 
tively small amounts at ages over 40. 

Under the Mortgage Protection plans three terms of 
protection are available—20, 15 and 10 year. The pre- 
mium-paying period is 16 years for the 20 year term, 12 
years for the 15 year term, and & years for the 10 year 
term. The maximum age at issue is 45 on the 20 year 
term, 50 on the 15 year term, and 55 on the 10 year term. 

Both the Mortgage Protection Policy and Agreement 
may be converted as of the attained age without submis- 
sion of evidence of insurability in an amount equal to 
75% of the sum insured at the date of conversion. Con- 
version on this basis must be made within the first 10 
years on the 20 year plan and within the first 7 years on 
the 15 and 10 year plans. 

Neither the Policy nor the Agreement contains cash 
or loan values. Both may be issued with Waiver of 
Premium Disability. They are considered as term in- 
surance for underwriting purposes and the maximum 
amount available is $25,000 of initial insurance or the 


term limit at the age of issue, if lower. 


“ WE'RE POPULAR 
_.. AND WE LIKE IT! 





Folks tell us it’s because of our size. 

You see, American United is big enough to 
be big, yet small enough to be small. Big 
enough to be among the top 10% of Ameri- 
can life insurance companies; big enough to 
be a factor in the investment market; big 
enough to enjoy all the economic advantages 
of bigness. That’s good. 

Furthermore, American United is small 
enough to be small. Small enough to know 
its people by their first names; small enough 
to worry about an individual policyholder’s 
problems; small enough to see its entire in- 
vestment forest and every tree in it. That’s 
good, too. 

Seems that such a size is popular. And 
we're glad of it. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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| PIEDMONT LIFE 


Bridges President 


— 


Ss. Russell Bridges, Jr., C.L.U., formerly General 


Agent for the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


the Tiedmont Life, located in the same city, where he 
succeeds I:verett Strupper, deceased. At the same time 
Kaymond 1). Hill was eiected chairman of the board and 
Carl T. Sutherland, secretary. 


PROGRESSIVE LIFE 
Failed 


The Progressive Life Insurance Company of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, classified as a fraternal, has been rein- 
sured in the Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Company 
of Hammond, Indiana. Frank |. Viehmann, Commis- 
sioner of Indiana, in making the announcement, stated 
that the Progressive Life had been unable to pay claims. 
He turther said that Donald Smith, president of the 
company, had admitted falsifying the 1948 report to the 
Insurance Department. The Progressive Life, a mail 
order outht, dealt primarily in hospitalization insurance 
with some accident and health and life. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Liberalized Underwriting 


New underwriting regulations which will provide 
specially rated life insurance for risks up to 500% of 
normal mortality have been announced by The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co., Newark, N. ]. Two new classes, 
known as Special E and Special F and applying to whole 
‘ife, limited payment life and endowment contracts, are 
being offered at ages 15 to 60. 

Simultaneously, the company has liberalized its medi- 
cal underwriting practices. Approximately 100 revisions 
involving such impairments as abscesses, gastric and 
duodenal ulcers, gall bladder disorders and typhoid and 
other infectious diseases, are included in a new Medical 
Underwriting Manual which will be distributed to field 
ofhfces in the near future. The liberalizations include 
both reductions in rating and the shortening or elimina 
tion of the postponement periods heretofore required. 

“With these two new classes we will be able to con- 
sider certain risks which we have not, heretofore, been 
able to accept,” said Pearce Shepherd, vice president and 
associate actuary in making the announcement. “We feel 
that they will be of great help in carrying forward our 
aim of making life insurance available to the greatest 
possible number of people. 

‘The shortening or elimination of waiting periods 1s 
equally important from the standpoint of the public. We 





are indebted to advances by medical science over the re- 
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says Mrs. J]. R. Foster 


Bremerton, Washington 


"We've been Minnesota Mutualites for al- 
most three years now and we've !oved every 
minute of it. It's wonderful to be in a business 
that means security and happiness for us and 
for all the people whom John contacts. 


"After John retired from the Navy at the 
age of 43, finding the right ‘job’ was a difti- 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 











John made the Terfoet Draw ‘nce ana 


‘7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


cult task until one lucky day 
John had a demonstration of 
the Organized Sales Plan. He 
acted like a boy with o new 
toy when he rushed home to 


"What a pleasant associa- 

tion it has been. John fits right 

in the life insurance business and what satis- 

faction he gets from helping people save 
and plan for security!" 


John R. Foster had a record of $540,428 ex- 
amined business his first four months as a 
Minnesota Mutualite. If you want to know 
how he does it, write. There's no obligation. 


Organized 1880 








cent past for this new underwriting policy. We now 
know that complete recovery from certain illnesses 1s 
almost certain much sooner than heretofore. The same 
is true of surgical operations and their after-effects. In 
a great many cases all we need know is that the applicant 
is up on his feet and back on the job. Similar reasoning 
applies to chronic illnesses such as certain asthmas or 
types of gall bladder disorders. 

“In going into new substandard fields without rein- 
surance, we believe that current advances in knowledge 
now make it possible to establish rates that are actu- 
arially sound.” 


Houston H. O. 


Plans for establishment of a new Southwestern Home 
Office to serve seven states in the Texas area have been 
announced. 

The new Southwestern Home Office will be estab- 
lished in an ultra-modern 13-story building to be erected 
on a site near the new Shamrock Hotel in Houston, 
Texas. 

In addition to the transfer from Newark of a neces- 
sary number of skilled and experienced employees, per- 
sonnel will also be recruited in the Houston area. The 
new office is expected to open late in 1951. 

The Southwestern Home Office will be headquarters 
for Prudential operations in Arkansas, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, a 
territory with an estimated population of 22,279,000. 


For May, 1950 





The Prudential, Mr. Shanks said, has about $687 ,000,- 
OOO invested in the area and the 1,350,000 Prudential 
policyholders in the seven states own Prudential life 
insurance totaling approximately $1,600,000,000. 

Charles Fleetwood, vice president in charge of Pru- 
dential’s Mortgage Loan and Real Estate Investment 
Department, will head the new office in Houston. He 
will be assisted by W. Jackson Letts, second vice presi- 
dent, who has been with the Ordinary Agencies Depart- 
ment, and Thornton W. Sterrett, presently general 
manager of the company’s Mortgage Loan and Real 
Estate Investment Department. 

The Houston office will be the third Regional Home 
Office established by the Prudential. In 1948, a Western 
Home Office was opened in Los Angeles to handle Pru- 
dential’s business in 11 Western States and Hawai. A 
second office will be opened late this year in Toronto to 
manage operations in Canada. 

In an explanation of the Prudential’s decentralization 
activities, Mr. Shanks said that a Regional Home Office 
‘combines the advantages of the assets of a great na- 
tional institution with the facilities and immediate avail- 
ability of a ‘home area’ operation.” 


Wofford to L. A. 


George T. Wofford, Jr., who joined the company in 
1929 and who most recently was 2nd Vice President at 
the home office, has been transferred in a similar ca- 
pacity to the Western home office in Los Angeles. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


















The 


balanced objectives 
»e- quality and quantity 


There is significance in 

the fact that an increasing number 

of our representatives are qualifying 
for the National Quality Award. 


Not quantity alone, but quality as well, 

is Fidelity’s yardstick of 

accomplishment. The National Quality 
Award translates into action 

our policy toward quality business. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA « PENNSYLVANIA 























































or more policies . . 
billion of insurance. 


billion ... 


year. 


with— 


FRANKFORT — 





Life Insurance was founded on the principal that 
theirs is the administration of a public trust— 
that funds entrusted to them must be held in- 
violate. More than Eighty million Americans have 
entrusted their dollars to the safe-keeping of Life 
Insurance Companies that they may have security. 
4 out of every 5 families are protected by one 
. the policies totaling $213 


Guaranteeing this protection are assets of $59.3 
invested for the protection of the 
policyowner, aiding America’s growth. 
Last year $1.5 billion was paid out in death bene- 
fits . . . $2 billion was paid to living policyowners. 
Directly or indirectly, life insurance serves every 
American, pays off in the present, every day of the 


Are you interested in becoming a part of this 
business? You will find it pays to be friendly 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 


INDIANA 















SOUTHLAND LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


Following the annual meeting of the board of directors 
of the Southland Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas, |. D. Churchill was elected Actuary. At the 
same time E. B. Hume was elected Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Comptroller, while John L. Evans and 
Herman van Maanen were promoted to Assistant Secre- 
tary. Kenneth B. Skinner, C.L.U., currently President 
of the Dallas Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
was also named an officer with the title Assistant Agency 
Director. | 


STATE FARM LIFE 


Morrill Research Director 


The State Farm Life Insurance Company, Blooming- 
ton, [linois has announced the appointment of Thomas 
C. Morrill as an officer with the title Director of Re- 
search. Tom began his insurance career with this firm 
in 1929 and joined the New York State Insurance De- 
partment as an assistant to Mr. Dineen in 1945. In 
1947 he was promoted to Deputy Superintendent. 

We take this opportunity to congratulate Tom and to 
wish him the best of luck in his new endeavor. 


SUN OF CANADA 


Alexander Treasurer 


The appointment of E. R. Alexander as Treasurer of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada was an- 
nounced by George W. Bourke, President. He succeeds 
H. P. Thornhill who retired effective May Ist, in ac- 
cordance with the company’s retirement regulations, 
after 27 years of service in various administrative posts. 

In 1911, Mr. Thornhill became engaged in the invest- 
ment business, entering the Investment Department of 
the Sun Life 12 years later. In 1936 he was appointed 
Joint Treasurer of the company, becoming Treasurer 
in 1946 and Vice-President and Treasurer in 1947, A 
Past President of the Dominion Mortgage & Investment 
Association, he is also a Director of Asbestos Corpora- 
tion Ltd., Fraser Companies Ltd. and Woods Manufac- 
turing Company Ltd. 

Mr. Alexander, who was formerly an Associate 
Treasurer of the company, was graduated in 1924 from 
McGill University, subsequently securing a Master of 
Arts degree from Harvard. He joined the Investment 
Department of the Sun Life in 1925 and was appointed 
Assistant Treasurer in 1942 and Associate Treasurer in 


1945. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE 


Bronze Plaque 


The United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y., held a brief ceremony in the lobby of its 
Home Office building in observance of the installation 
of a bronze plaque which was presented to the company 
by the entire staff at their Centennial Home Office 
Dinner held in March at the Waldorf Astoria hotel. 
The plaque, in the form of a scroll, 1s imbedded 1n the 
marble wall on the main floor where it will be seen easily 
by anyone passing through the lobby. Wording on the 
plaque is: “Presented to The United States Life Insur- 
ance Company In the City of New York on the occasion 
of its 100th anniversary as a token of our esteem and 
with best wishes for continued success.” It 
The United States Life Employees’ Association. 

The oceasion coincided with the 11th and 23rd anni- 
versaries, respectively, of Richard Khodebeck, president, 
and George M. Selser, vice president and secretary. 


is signed: 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN 


Williams, Jr. President 

Charles M,. Williams, eldest son, and with the com- 
pany many years, executive vice president for the past 
10 years, has been elected president succeeding his 
father, Charles I. Williams, Sr., who became chairman 
of the board. 

Charles F. Williams, now board chairman, 
dent from 1931 and was one of the original founders of 
the company in 1888. This company, which has done 
all right by its stockholders over the years, adopted a 
plan of mutualization on July 9, 1948 and initial shares 
have already been retired under the plan. 


Was presi- 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
Stock Dividend 


[he Western Reserve Life Insurance Company of 
Austin, Texas has declared a 3344% dividend. This 
action increases the capital from $150,000 to $200,000. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 


Boardman, Sr. Dies 


_ On April Sth last, Charles R. Boardman, one of the 
lounders and formerly President of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
died. Mr. Boardman was 89. 

His career with the company, which began with its 
founding in 1908, terminated in 1946, when he retired. 
During the first World War, he was a Brigadier General 
in the 32nd Division of the AEF. 
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2. Liberal First Year 
Commissions. 


2. Vested Renewals. 









4. Personalized 








INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 





More Sales 


through 


EFFICIENT 
PROGRAMMING 


Here are the facts you 
need to map out a con- 
vincing __ policy-selling 
program for your pros- 
pects. 






SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all 
options since 1900 for the 60 largest com- 
panies operating in the United States, p/us the 
answers to 148 questions of company practices 
and procedures in arranging settlements. 


The only book COMPLETE on the sub- 
ject of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


PRICES 
Bae: B Bees cccecocccccsscesbtccmesavese< Net, $4.00 each 
a te i odecadeuasetotousanes 10% disc., or 3.60 each 
GOP MIR oc cole coc ceccesseenées disc., or 3.20 each 
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; Send Copies of Settlement Options right away. 5 
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Country Selling—from page |8 


neighbours improved and put in 
first-class condition: Because she 
had a debt-free house and garden, 
this hard-working woman was able 
to get by on the small government 
widow’s allowance she received, and 
raise three fine children. The son 
is a farmer in the community, and 
both of the girls are married with 
families of their own. Needless to 
say, they are among Mr. Sackville’s 
most valuable centres of influence. 


For some time prior to this, an- 
other Company had been trying to 
interest Mr. Sackville in a Life 
Underwriting career. He had just 
about made up his mind to go with 
them when one day, shortly after 
the accident, he went to Lindsay to 
pay a premium. Sandy Campbell 
greeted him with “What’s this I 
hear about you and the Life Insur- 
ance business? If you're going to 
sell, why don’t you come with your 
own Company?” “I didn’t think 
you'd want another agent in opposi- 








“Relax, Doc! It's just a gallon of cider I bought while I was 
out in the country!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Known For 
Doing Things in a Big Way 


The reputation Bankers/ifemen have earned for doing things 
in a big way probably accounts for the horrified look on the 
face of the doctor in the picture above. 


Seriously, Bankers/ifemen are taught, right from the day 
they first efiter an agency, how to work toward big objectives. 
The Bankers Life plan of training and supervision then 
actively aids their development into high quality, professional 


life underwriters. 


Doing things in a big way is just one of the qualities that 
makes the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life under- 
writer you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or com- 


petitor. 


Bankers /z/e Company 


MOINES 


DES 











tion in this district,” said Sack 
Sandy Campbell’s answer was to 
pick up the phone and call Frank 
Black, then manager in that terri. 
tory. Within an hour Sack had 
signed a contract, and in his firs 
week in the field he sold $16,500 


If that first dramatic experienc 
of Life Insurance in action was the 
powertul motivator that sent Sack 
into the Life Insurance business 
then the insight into farmers’ prob- 
lems and objectives that his own 
years of farming experience had 
given him is what aided material 
in making his career outstanding) 
successful. 


Wastes No Time 


Aggressive and direct — almos 
brusque—in his approaches, Sack 
wastes no time getting down to fun 
damentals once the interview starts 
However, he believes that you mus 
sow seeds if you want to reap crops 
and there is a long period of prepar 
ation before many of his interviews 
As he covers the rural territor 
around Peterborough he visits 
amongst the hundreds of families 
with whom he is directly acquainted, 
and to see the wonderful receptior 
given him by young and old is 
revelation. Much of his rural busi- 
ness is written on his first canvassing 
call, but if his intuitive grasp of the 
situation warns him to postpone the 
actual presentation until later he ha: 
enough conversation to get the pros: 
pect thoroughly familiar with his 
cheery smile and the sound of his 
voice. Sack knows the baking spe- 
cialty of a large percentage of the 
farm wives in his area, and as he 
drives in the gate he calls out “How 
are the muffins to-day?” He gener- 
ally gets an invitation to try one. 
The result of all this is that when 
he goes on a business call he has a 
relaxed audience. Sales resistance 1s 
practically absent—there is no “wall 
between”—and it is easy to intro- 
duce Life Insurance. Through his 
personal interest in farmers and 
their problems Mr. Sackville has 
achieved a result in good will that 
thousands of dollars of high-priced 
advertising and publicity could never 
have attained. This is public rela- 
tions at the grass roots level—and 
it has certainly paid off. 
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Dealing with farmers, Sack has 
found, calls for a completely differ- 
ent emphasis than canvassing in the 
city. One major point of difference 
is that the farmer usually has some 
solid possessions to leave his family 
—and he is vitally interested in pro- 
tecting that equity. Much of Mr. 
Sackville’s canvassing technique 
centres around this important fact. 
His approach is not geared so defi- 
nitely to the “‘disaster follows if you 
die’ line, taken by many urban 
underwriters, as it is to “here is 
how you can protect your equity.” 


Wife Important Factor 


In farming communities, a most 
importanct factor is the position that 
the wife occupies in the manage- 
ment of the home. Generally speak- 
ing, she has an active part to play in 
the actual operation of the tarm. 
Part of the farm proceeds—tfrom 
chickens and so on—are frequently 
hers for her own use and Sack has 
worked a very effective technique 
for drawing wives into the inter- 
view. One case where it scored 
started when a client said “Did you 
know that my wife’s brother has 
just been married?” The bride was 
a policyowner of Sack’s, and she and 
her husband were buying a large 
farm on which there would have to 
be a heavy mortgage. Sack got down 
to brass tacks: “Joe, if anything 
happened to you, would you want 
Helen to lose the equity you have 
put into this farm?” ‘‘There’s only 
one answer to that,”’ said the tarmer. 
“Well, unless you do something 
about it, she won’t have any choice 
but to lose your equity if you should 
die,” said Sack. “You see, it’s this 
way. You have a mortgage of about 
$5,000 haven’t you? As long as 
vou’re here to run the farm the in- 
come will more than carry the loan. 
Sut if you weren't here, Helen 
couldn’t run the farm without hav- 
ing someone to help her.”’ 

“Yes, I guess that’s just about the 
way it would be.” 

Said Sack: “If the farm were free 
of that indebtedness, Helen could 
hire a man and manage to keep 
things going. Why don’t you ar- 
range to have that mortgage die 
with you?” “There’s nothing I'd 
like better, but I just couldn't pay 
the premiums,” replied the prospect. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sure Builds UP 


Those “‘level’? commissions — same 
for new and renewal business — on 
Accident, Health and Hospital Poli- 
cies sure build up and especially so 
when added to the liberal commis- 
sions on Life Insurance. All policies 
can be “‘tailored”’ to fit the needs of 


your policyowners and prospeets. 


NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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Country Selling—Continued 


The interview seemed to have 
reached an impasse, but Sack turned 
the direction of his presentation, 
saying: ““You know that vou have a 
grand partner there in the house. 
How about coming in with me and 
the three of us will have a chat?” 

They went back to the house and 
in the course of the presentation 
Sack said to the wife: “Have you 
any source of income you could fall 
back on if anything happened ?”’ She 
said, “All I know is _ farming.” 


FOUR ANSWERS 
for-the-AMBITIOUS 


QUALITY COMPANY ... 


top rated mutual over half 
century service ... over three 
hundred millions insurance... 
over one hundred million of 
of assets... over eight million 
in surplus .. one of the very 
lowest net cost positions... full 
level premium reserve basis... 
modern... zero to age 65... 
streamlined policies .. sub 
standard facilities . . . direct 
home office collection of pre- 


miums. 





QUALITY COMPENSATION 


very unusual, and well vested 
General Agents contract .. . 
generous and attractive for the 
career life underwriter . .. with 
extra automatic financing com- 
missions ..- pays well for qual- 
ity men and General Agents . . - 
a fine pension plan. 





QUALITY TRAINING ... 
two week home office schools, 
refresher schools, for career 
men...constant group training 
for both young and veteran 
General Agents ...in selection 
«+. recruiting ... training . 
and supervision techniques. 





QUALITY TERRITORY... 
often possible for the ambitious 
life underwriter who wants to 
build two or three quality men, 
or more, right in his own terri- 
tory. 


CENTRAL LIFE 


NSSURANCE SOCIETY 


MUTUAL IOWA 


DES MOINES 
1950 
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“Farming is a wonderful business 
—if you have a farm,” said Sack. 
“But could you stay on here if any- 
thing were to happen to your hus- 
band?” “I certainly could not— 
there is a $5,000 mortgage and | 
couldn't keep up the payments” 
(wheat was then selling for 60c a 
bushel, potatoes for 40c a bag, and 
eggs for 30c a dozen). “Here's 
what we can do about it,”’ said Sack, 
“why don’t you take a $5,000 policy 
to pay off the mortgage and clear 
up the payments still owing on the 
machinery.”” The wife turned to her 
husband and said, “I think that 
sounds like a very good idea. If 
you can pay for half I'll pay for the 
other half from my egg money.” 
There was a dramatic aftermath to 
this sale. Inside two years the 
young farmer died in an accident. 
With the policy proceeds his widow 
paid off the mortgage and all the 
other indebtedness, operated the 
farm successfully and educated her 
two daughters, both of whom are 
now married. It is cases like this 
that sell the idea of Life Insurance 
and the vital service an underwriter 
performs, to a community. Sack’s 
long record contains a great many of 
them. 


City Also 


Recently a young couple had a 
baby and Sack dropped in. They 
wanted a 20 year Endowment for 
$1,000 on the life of the child, but 
Sack said: “I don’t think we had 
better take endowment for this- 
let’s put a life plan on the boy. 
Some day he might need this protec- 
tion as the head of his own home. 
Anyway, I don’t want to load you 
up with too heavy premium de- 
posits. I want to write the other 
members of your family as they come 
along.”” Sack would much have pre- 
ferred to use the premium deposits 
to increase the man’s own insurance 
but to have made an issue of the 
point would have antagonized him. 
By doing it this way, as the farmer 
progresses and retires his mortgage 
he'll have more money available for 
insurance. Sack is sure he will ex- 
pand his own personal programme 
at that time. 

Although his farming background 
has naturally brought Mr. Sackville 
into close contact with the rural com- 


munity around Peterborough, he has 
made a real name for himself in that 
city also. Amongst his clients are 
doctors, lawyers, business men, and 
one wealthy man in his early forties 
—with a wealthy wife—who had 
accumulated about $200,000 from a 
business he started himself. Already 
the owner of $40,000 of Life Insur- 
ance, he said that he didn’t need any 
more. Mr. Sackville had other ideas, 
Calling, he said, “I'd like to review 
your Life Insurance estate for you, 
and make sure it will do exactly 
what you want it to do if anything 
should happen to you.” The man 
demurred. “You know enough about 
my family set-up to know I don't 
have to depend on Life Insurance 
to provide for my wife and children. 
! really don't see how Life In- 
surance fits imto my picture.” 
Countered Sack: “Mr. Prospect, 
you re proud of this business you've 
built up aren’t you? If anything 
were to happen to you, you d like to 
think that your two boys would have 
the option of carrying it on. Well, 
as matters stand, it might not be 
possible for them to do so. By the 
time your wife had finished paying 
the Succession Duties and all the 
other unforeseen and unforeseeable 
expenses that accompany death she 
might feel it necessary to sacrifice 
vour business to get the funds she'd 
need. You built up this business 
through the years by careful plan- 
ning and management. Your sons 
should surely have the opportunity 
of continuing it if they want to.” 
The man was deeply impressed. 
‘That's something I hadn’t thought 
about. What do you suggest? Term 
Insurance would be the logical 
answer, wouldn't it?” 


Term Insurance 


“My twenty-five years in the busi- 
ness has taught me some real lessons 
and one of the most important 1s 
this. Any business man reaching 
retirement age without a substantial 
block of Life Insurance that he can 
continue at will has been terrifically 
handicapped in planning his estate. 
If you take term insurance, it has a 
definite date of termination—prob- 
ably age 65. Aren’t the chances ex- 
cellent that you are going to need a 
lot of protection for Succession 
Duties and other purposes after age 
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65?” After thinking it over the pros- 
pect decided that term insurance 
was not for him. An application on 
a regular life plan for $20,000 was 
signed—and a $40,000 optional 
policy was subsequently placed. 

Mr. Sackville dealt with another 
“term-believer” in quite different 
words, but with just as good results. 
This man was an engineer—age 32 
—with the reputation of being one 
of the smartest men in his line. Al- 
though he had a $5,000 G.M.P. 
policy, he was very much attracted 
to the idea of term, and when Sack 
went to see him he would talk about 
nothing else. Sack said: “Roy, 
where is that slide rule of yours?” 
“How do you know I have a slide 
rule?” “Every good engineer has a 
slide rule.” “‘Well I’ve got one, but 
what has it got to do with my Life 
Insurance ?”’ ““What 1s the difference 
between what you would pay for 
permanent Insurance and the prem- 
ium for Term to 65?” The prospect 
told him. Together Sack and he 
figured out on the slide rule the 
accumulated effect at age 65. The 
difference at this particular age 
showed a return of better than 60% 
compounded interest in favour ot 
G.M.P. insurance—and the man 
bought. 


Outside Activities 


Amongst his fellow citizens, Mr. 
Sackville is known as a good neigh- 
bour, a good business man, a good 
friend, and a sincere and hard-work- 
ing member of the United Church 
of Canada. Sack genuinely enjoys 
his work in the church and un- 
doubtedly it has been a factor in the 
achievement of his present com- 
munity status. Much of his current 
responsibility is in connection with 
the Ministerial Salaries Campaign 
for United Church clergymen, and 
as Conference representative of the 
Committee on Lay Activities for the 
church at large. He was Chairman 
of the Sessional Pension Fund Com- 
mittee of the 1949 Bay of Quinte 
Conference and a councillor. delegate 
to the General Council of the United 
Church in Vancouver in 1948. 

Sack’s other community activities 
have been both extensive and inten- 
sive. He has held unbroken mem- 
bership in the local Life Underwrit- 
ers Association since 1925 and has 


(Continued on the next page) 
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KEY TO SECURITY 


A Key to Success 
for 
Equitable of lowa 
Field Underwriters 








Equitable Life of Iowa’s field underwriters have 
enthusiastically endorsed the Key to Security, the 
Company’s new and simplified method of life 
insurance programming. With a professional ap- 
proach that is easy to understand, the Key to 
Security clearly defines the prospect’s life in- 
surance program requirements and graphically 
portrays the solution to his estate problems. 


This new method of programming is consistently 
demonstrating its effectiveness as an aid to career 
life underwriting for Equitable of Iowa field men. 


A three months survey indicates: 


@ Highly satisfactory results from the new Key 
to Security direct mail approach. 

@A better than average ratio of sales per in- 
terview. 

@ 547 Key to Security sales totaling $7,113,543. 


® An average size policy of more than $13,000. 


Those are four excellent reasons why Equitable 
of Iowa field underwriters know that the Key to 
Security is their Key to Success. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE INSURANCE OF 1()\A/ A 


COMPANY 
Des Moines 


Fenudal 1867 
OVER ONE BILLION LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 




















Country Selling—Continued 


frequently held office therein. In 
1934 he completed the requirements 
for the “C.L.U.” degree, and from 
1936 to 1939 was a Director of the 
Dominion Association. In service 
work he has actively supported the 
Rotary movement and is Past Presi- 
dent of the Peterborough Club. He 
is also a Craft Mason, being a mem- 
ber of Royal Arthur, A.F. and A.M.., 
No. 523; Ccrinthian Chapter, 
R.A.M., No. 36; Moore Perceptory, 
No. 13, K.T., Peterborough Valley 
of the Lodge of Perfection, A. and 
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ANNUITIES 


The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia offers a full line 
of annuity contracts at rea- 
sonable rates: 


Single Premium Immediate 
Life 
instalimert Refund 
Cash Refund 
Joint and Last Survivor 


Annual Premium Deferred 
We write up to $100,000 on 
single premium annuities. 
We accept up to $5,000 an- 
nual premium or sufficient to 
provide a morthly annuity 
at age 65 of $500, whichever 
is less. 


Brokerage inquiries invited. 


Lik 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, Presweat 
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A.S.R.; Peterborough Sovereign 
Chapter, Rose Croix, and of the 
Rameses Shrine. 


Don't Knock Competitors 


One of the first things Sandy 
Campbell told Sack was “Never 
knock the other fellow’s policy.” 
This has been a cardinal principle 
of his method of operation and led 
him directly to a client who now 
deposits $1,173 each year in Manu- 
facturers Life policies. It all started 
when Sack took a prospect into a 
doctor for examination. The doctor, 
then 28 years of age, said “Would 
you wait a minute or two while I 
see a couple of patients?’ After the 
examination he produced a policy 
(not Manufacturers) and = said: 
“Give me your opinion of that. An 
agent of another Company has told 
me it is no good.”” Sack took about 
ten minutes to go over the policy 
with him, showed, him that he had 
made a,good buy, and suggested how 
it could fit into an ultimate pro- 
gramme. The doctor was so 1m- 
pressed that he turned over all his 
policies for analysis. When Mr. 
Sackville went back he said, *‘Doc- 
tor, you're making a lot of money 
now, and I know your're looking 
forward to taking it easy some day, 
as your dad is doing. But things 
are different from when your father 
started to accumulate his estate. He 
had the advantage of higher inter- 
est rates than you can get. And 
there is another thing to think of. 
if you re going to be the doctor 
you should be, then your mind must 
be entirely on your patients, and 
not on investments. Let the Manu- 
facturers Life take care of that 
worry for you.” Asa start the doc- 
tor bought five units of Life Income 
at 65. 

A couple of months later the doc- 
tor married and Sack went back. 
“Now you're a married man, your 
Life Insurance programme has to 
do two things. It has to provide 
protection for your family, as well 
as a safe means of saving for your 
retirement. You took your wife out 
of a job where she was making a 
good income. If anything were to 
happen to you, you would want her 
to respect your memory and not to 
regret that she ever married you.” 
Then the doctor bought another ten 
units of Life Income with Family 
Income to age 60. 


Two vears later the doctor’s {am- 
ly had been increased by the arrival 
of a son. Calling back, Sack said, 
“You're still a young man, but the 
time is coming when you're going 
to want to take things easier. Why 
not plan to relieve yourself of the 
premiums on your Life Insurance 
policies at age 60? Here’s how you 
can do it and at the same time give 
your family more protection.” Then 
Sack showed him how a $50 per 
Month Life Income at 60 would pay 
the premiums from age 60 to 65 on 
the other Life Income contracts he 
owned. The Family Income Benefit 
was also added. 

In 1947 Sack approached the doc- 
tor’s insurance problems from an- 
other angle, saying, “Do you find 
the high cost of living is causing 
you trouble?” “T certainly do,” said 
the doctor. “What about it?” “A 
number ot my clients are taking 
recognition of the fact that it costs 
more to live. They realize that their 
families would need increased funds. 
What I am doing in many cases is 
recommending the purchase of an- 
other $10,000 as a ‘cost of living’ 
bonus. There is another thing you 
might think about, too. This $10,000 
can be continued as long as you like 
after you retire so your estate would 
always be sure of $10,000 liquid 
funds.” The doctor said, “Do you 
mean to tell me that my other polli- 
cies will be finished when I am 65? 
I never thought about that! Of 
course my estate is going to need 
some liquid funds in it even after | 
stop work,” and another $10,000 
sale was made. 

Although he has 26 years of ex- 
perience back of him Sack has never 
reached the point where he thinks 
there is nothing more to learn about 
the business. A couple of years back 
a News Letter article on the prepay- 
ment of premiums started him think- 
ing on the advantage of the guaran- 
teed interest rate—free of Income 
Tax—that could be obtained. He 
went to a number of his clients who 
had considerable protection, saying, 
“You're always saving money. In 
all probability you would be. ver 
happy to hear of a way of investing 
a substantial part of your savings 
that would provide a better return 
than you can get in any other place.” 

Sack went on to point out the ac- 
vantages that would accrue from pre- 
paying the premiums on their exist- 
ing insurance and taking new poll- 
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cies that contained an automatic in- 
come option to project this guaran- 
teed interest rate for 30 or 40 years 
into the future. One farmer he 
called on had policies in several 
companies. Sack had him prepay 
the premiums on all his insurance 
and then sold him and his wife a/| 
$10,000 joint policy on which pre-| 
miums were prepaid. Since that time | 
the farmer has bought $2,500 on the 
Endowment plan on each of his three 
daughters as they came along, and 
those premiums have been prepaid. 

In farming communities referred 
leads are not as hard to get as they 
may be in business circles of a large 
city, but for cases he feels he cannot 
approach without some sort of refer- 
ence, Sack has worked out a short 
prospecting sales talk that really 
brings results. He says to his policy- 
owner: “Do you remember the first 
time I came in that gate? Has 
my coming in been helpful to you, 
or otherwise?” The man _ usually 
says “Sure has.” Sack then follows 
up with: “I’ve been thinking there 
must be a lot of other gates that | 
should be entering. It would be 
easier for me to get through if they 
knew you were a client of mine. 
Now, for example, who do you know 
who is in a situation similar to your 
own, making money, interested in 
protecting his equities, and in mak- 
ing sure his family won't suffer if 
anything should happen to him?” 
It is a simple prospecting sales talk, 
but it works. 

Like any other man who has been 
any length of time in the business 
Sack has had a number of cases that 
have taught him the value of never 
putting off until to-morrow what 
you can clean up to-day. One Friday 
he called to see a barber, 27, in 
Oshawa. This man wanted to pur- 
chase insurance, but his aunt was 
against the idea. She did everything 
she could to block the sale, but an 
application for $3,000 was signed. | 
Sack wanted the man to be examined | 
that night, but they couldn't find a | 
doctor. As Saturday was a very! 
busy day for him they decided to 
put off the medical examination un- 
til Monday. On Sunday as the young 
man was returning from a ride with 
his mother and grandmother in the 
country, a heavy sedan sideswiped 
their light car, turning them over 
in the ditch. The young man was 
killed instantly. 
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From Manufacturers Life News Letter. 
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Mee) ¢hrough the ages, men have sought to buy security 
with labor. All too often they have had to pay for it not only 


with labor but also with their independence. Today, men can 


achieve security through their earning power and at the same 
time increase their independence. This they do when they make 
use of the truly democratic institution of Life Insurance. 

We who are associated with Pacific Mutual are proud 
to be part of this great institution of Lite Insurance; especially 
proud that through the basic protection of our Pacific Mutual 
New and Unusual Savings Plan and our complete range of Life, 
Accident and Sickness, Retirement, Annuity and Group Plans, 


we can help men attain security with independence. 


Foeifte Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Los Angeles, California 


GENERAL AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT FORTY STATES 








Causes and Cure—from page |7 


supply of Goods catching up with 
demand are smaller than they would 
be if Inflation weren't resisting them. 
Price increases resulting from rising 
production costs are bigger because 
Inflation gives all an extra 
nudge upwards. 

Only five out of the 21 years since 
1929 have been war years. Yet in 
18 of the 21 years, our government 
has spent more than it has taken in; 


costs 
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has had to make up the difference 
with new borrowed dollars, steadily 
inflating our money supply, whit- 
tling bits off our old dollars to cre- 
ate the new ones. 

Already officially predicted is 
another 5-billion-dollar deficit for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. 
Deficits have a habit of outgrowing 
advance estimates; a year ago, our 
current 5-billion-dollar deficit was 
officially estimated at less than one 
billion dollars. 
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NON-CANCELLABLE and GUARANTEED RENEWABLE } 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE 


GROUP LIFE and GROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE ) 
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| INSURANCE ZY COMPANY 
) WORCESTER - MASSACHUSETTS ) 
} Islicensed and does business in the 48 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii ! 
mess aaa ’ ag : ad 
Dearwey CONTINUED UNEXCELLED PROGRESS 
Protectan r="1€$121 MILLION 
c-2 INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Ge PAID FOR BUSINESS 


$65 ee 7 ! 


$6 MILLION hed 
1945 


- future indicates even greater development and earnings 

to the Company and its agents. Keeping ahead of the times 
with unexcelled general agency contracts, competitive rates and 
plans geared to the second half of the century give our men a 


“Huvapenem LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Established 1906 
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As with the drug habit, the victim 
of the Inflation Habit intends t 
take “‘just one more shot” and then 
quit. 

We have the Inflation Habit. 

Inflation “milks” every pay en. 
velope, every savings account, ever 
War Bond, every plan for futur 
security. 


Uncle Sam's "Pyramid Clubs" 


There are only two ways in which 
a government can stop the Inflation. 
ary Habit of spending more than it 
takes in: 

(1) Collect more. 

(2) Spend less. 

Collect more? Taxes now col- 
lected by our federal, state and local 
governments already take a fourth 
of our national income. This is 
pretty generally thought to be about 
as heavy a tax load as we can Carry, 
and still continue the greatest jo) 
of producing people's Goods that 
has been known in all history. 

Spend less? Our government can- 
not spend /ess, until there is a halt 
to the growing pressures for it to 
spend stil more. 

In the late-lamented pyramid club 
craze, the great mass of “jomers 
paid in from the bottom layer the 
money passed out to the winners on 
top. 

Just as surely, the general public 
pays in, from the bottom layers ol 
Uncle Sam’s vast system of tax 
“pyramid clubs,” most of the dollars 
paid out to the groups of recipients 
at the tops of the various pyramids. 

Uncle Sam's tax pyramids have 
two different forms : 

Type 1: The public, from the bot- 
tom layer, pays in its contributions 
directly, as income taxes, property 
taxes, automobile licenses, gasoline 
taxes, cigarette taxes, etc., to the 
layer of tax collectors next above, 
which passes them up to the Treas- 
ury, which passes them on up to the 
recipients. 

Type 2: The public, from the bot- 
tom layer of a taller pyramid, pays 
in its contributions in the cost of 
business taxes which are added to 
all the other costs of Goods the pub- 
lic buys. For business pays its taxes, 
like all its other expenses, from 
prices received for Goods—the only 
possible source, in the long run. In 
this type of pyramid the retailers, 
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fation Habit depends on the Ameri- 
can people themselves. It depends on 
their aroused intelligence—on their 
hard, straight thinking—on their 
willingness to dig beneath the pleas- 
ant slogans and attractive labels used 
by all political parties and all pres- 
sure groups. 


Vital Steps 


The vital steps in curing our In- 
fation Habit boil down to three: 

|. Cut down government spend- 
ing, by the strictest economy, so 
that it is less than government in- 
come. 

2. In times of high national in- 
come like the present, reduce the 
vast quantity of borrowed dollars 
outstanding by paying off on our In- 
flationary government debt. 

3. Encourage greater production 
of needed Goods in every possible 
way. 

Cutting our spending and paying 
off our debt are hard, unpleasant 
steps. Just as an individual feels the 
pinch when he cuts down his spend- 
ing and starts to pay off his debts, 
so does an entire nation. But increas- 
ing production can be a pleasant 
step, if all our people work together 
patriotically. 

As a nation, however, we 
present doing the exact opposite of 
all three steps in the cure: 

We are ignoring Inflationary gov- 
ernment spending, or actually de- 
manding still more. We are steadily 
increasing our government debt. We 
are permitting the production ot 
needed Goods to be discouraged or 
handicapped in many ways, or 
halted outright. 

Meanwhile, like the drug needle, 
Inflation blurs the dangerous reali- 
ties with happy dream-pictures of 
more paper dollars for everybody. 

That is why institutions entrusted 
with the people’s savings, and there- 
fore with the people’s hopes for fu- 
ture security, are beginning to raise 
their voices in warning. In so doing, 
of course, they will risk being ac- 
cused of meddling in politics, al- 
though the Inflation danger ob- 
serves no party lines. It is, however, 
a risk they must run. 

Our Inflation can still be halted. 
But it will only be halted if enough 
people realize, in time, what Infla- 
tion is doing to us all. 
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on the sales punch of 





GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE’S 
VISUAL SELLING AIDS 


if you can sell with words alone, you'll sell better and more quickly 


with words p/us pictures. Visual material in any form is a plus factor 


in your verbal sales presentations. Visual selling is to verbal selling 


what television is to radio. 


Messrs. Lowry, Barmettler, and Springer make full use of the company’s 


visual selling aids—especially the complete visual presentation booklets. 


It's one reason they repeat, 
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“You're always in business with... 





GENERALS AMERICAN pi InsuRANe® COMPANY 


Weg. Mie 
WALTER Mi NEAD, PRESIDENT 
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This has had space to touch on 
only a few basic facts in a complex 
situation. It is admittedly far from 
complete. Anything less than a 300- 
page book could not hope to be com- 
plete. 

Sut if it stirs down-to-earth think- 
ing; if it dares a few more persons 
to dig beneath labels and slogans in 
order to face unpleasant facts; if it 
stimulates more people into earnest 
discussion of today’s critical prob- 
lems, this series will have done an 
important service. For— 

We have the Inflation Habit. 

It is undermining the security of 
the entire nation. 


TAXATION BOOK 


92-PAGE booklet _ providing 

basic information on income, gift 
and estate taxes affecting’ life in- 
surance, endowments, annuities and 
the pension plans, has recently been 
published by Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. It re- 
flects the latest legislation, regula- 
tions, rulings and decisions. affecting 
the tax angle in this field of the life 
insurance business. Practical illustra- 
tions are given, thus making it easier 
to understand. Single copies are 
available at $1.50 each from Mail 
Order Division of Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 
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Pacific National, Salt Lake City 
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(Executive Promotions) .......... "Mar. 101 

(Slattery Vice President) ........ May 8 

(Term Plan Changes) ............ May 85 
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(Family Income to 65) ..........2 Apr. 100 
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(Goodell Medical Director) .......Feb. 47 

(Non-Medical Increased) ........ Mar. 102 
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Pioneer American, Houston 





(100% Stock Dividend) ........... Feb. 47 
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(Favorably Examined) .......-.- Apr. 100 
Pioneer National Life, Topeka 

Examined goecevoetéerecece Feb. 47 
Postal Life, lew York 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 102 
Progressive Life, Indianapolis 

SAE Se heey May &6 
Sveckdent Life, Disinarck ‘ 

(Entering A. & Il. Field) ........ Feb. 48 
Prudential, Newark 

(Surplus’ Business Liberalized) ....Oct. 93 

(Palmer 2nd Vice President) ...... Dec. 94 

(New Canadian 9 gear Tan, &0 

(Howell Executive V. P. D taeeeua’ Feb. 48 

(Nairn Canadian Agency Head) Feb. 48 

(25 Year Riders) -.-Feb. 

(In Force Exceeds $31 Billions) "Apr. 100 

(75th Anniversary) .....-....+++4 Apr. 101 

($2.500 For Suggestion) .......... Anr. 11 

(Liberalized Underwriting) ........ May 86 

(Houston Home Offce) ..........--- May &7 

(Wofford to Los Angeles) ........ May 87 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh , 

(A H. Now Separate) ........-- Noy. 91 
Reserve Life, Dallas 
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(Absorbed by Southland Life) Jan. 80 
Resolute Credit Life, Hartford 
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Rio Grande National, Dallas 

(New Home Office) ..........5044 Apr. 102 
Rushmore Mutual, Rapid City 
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Security Benefit Assn., Topeka 

(Changes to Old Line) .......... Mar. 103 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka 
(Formerly Security Benefit Assn.) 
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Security Mutual. Ringhamton 


(24 Hour Sales Campaign) ....... Nov. 92 
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(New Policy Features) .......... Mar. 103 
Southland Life, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May &8& 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 

(Morrill Research Director) ...... May 8S 
Rtate Life, Indianapolis 

(Woodson Exeentive V. P.) ...... Dec. 95 
State Mutual TiAfe. Woresster 

(Reach Named Moedieal Director) ..Dec. % 

(Underwriting Wiberalization) ....Feb. 49 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Rourke President) ...........++ Apr. 103 

(Alexander Treasurer) ............ May SS 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New 

York 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 8&1 
Travelers, Hartford 

(Settlement Ontiona Again). ...... ay 93 

(190% Stock Dividend) ...........! Nov. 92 
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Union Central Life. Cincinnati 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 14 

(Stockholders Sue) ..............4 Apr. 103 
United Insurance, Chicago 

(Takes Over Virginia Life & 

GE, | nclbdédeedéccdcasuucssesecnt Dec. 96 
United Services. Washington 

(Favorably Examined) ........../ Apr. 104 
United States Life. New York 

(Tasnes Group Poliev to Trustees) .Dee, 9% 

(Miss Doogan A Senior Officer) ...Feb. 49 

(Centennial Policy) ............. Apr. 1% 

CR MIR Fan dnd acdc dscudcess May 89 
Victory Life. Topeka 
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(Bryden, Jr. President) avewaadel Apr. 104 
Volunteer State T.ife, Chattanooga 

(Witherspoon Resigns) ........... ec, 

(Rawlings Agenev V. P.) ........ Jan. 81 
Washington National. Fvanston 

ba gee with Great Northern) ..Nov. 9% 

(H. O. Addition) ......... a4 eb. 50 

(G. R. Kendall Honored) ........ Mar. 104 

(2nd Vice Presidents) .......... pr. 104 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 

(Williams. . | eae sdhvnode May 8&9 
Western Life, Helena 

(J. Willard Johnson Financial V.P.) 
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Western Reserve Life, Austin 

(Stock Dividend) .......ccccccess May 89 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(Three New Policies) ............ . 96 

(Discontinuing Premium Receipts) 

Feb. 50 
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He: “Shall we sit in the parlor?” 
She: “No. I’m too tired. Let’s play tennis.” 


“IT just made a deposit on a new spring hat,” said 
one little bird to another. 


When four persons, evenly divided as to sex, ride in 
a car equipped with a rumble seat, places shall be as- 
signed as follows: 

Two men and their wives. The men sit behind. 

Two boys with their sisters. The sisters sit behind. 

Two boys with girls not their sisters. All four sit 
in front. 


—- —-= —- —— = 


Policeman: “Did you see the number of the car that 
knocked you down, madam ?” 

Woman: “No, but the woman in it wore a black tur- 
ban trimmed in red, and her coat was imitation fur.” 


They were having just one more at the bar when an 
old friend, previously quite normal, came through the 
door, walked up the wall, across the ceiling, down the 
other wall, and disappeared through the back door. 

There was a moment’s stunned silence, then: “What 
in the world’s got into that guy!” 

“Yeah, he didn’t even speak to us!” 


Junior: “What is the plural of ‘whim’?” 
Dad: “Women.” 


_—_— -—-—_ —_ 


All men are born equal, but they soon start making 
the necessary changes, in order that the pulpits and 
prisons may be filled. 


A gossip talks about others; a bore talks about him- 
self; a brilliant conversationalist talks about you. 


Even a live wire needs good connections. 

Another note on procrastination: a man who bor- 
rows time from his work today must pay it back with 
compound interest tomorrow. 


“By the time a wise man is old enough to marry, a 
fool has children big enough to support him.” 


“A committee,” said some wise observer, “is a device 
for dividing the responsibility and postponing action. 

The poor house is always the last house on Easy 
Street. 


The danger of totalitarian governments is that they 
nationalize poverty as well as industry and labor. 


Golf is a game in which a ball 1% inches in diameter 


is placed on a ball 8,000 miles in diameter. The object 
is to hit the one and not the other. 


—_—_— 





“Henry, is everything shut up for the night?” 
“That depends on you, dear, everything else is.”’ 
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wholesalers and manufacturers form 
everal additional layers which pick 
he tax money out of the prices paid, 
ind pass it on up to the layer of tax 
collectors. From here up the pyra- 
nid operates the same as Type 1. 

Uncle Sam’s tax “pyramid clubs” 
re not in themselves Inflationary, 
or they add no new paper money or 
checkbook dollars to our total sup- 
oy. After all, the pyramid club com- 
parison is just a graphic illustration 
ot how our tax system works as it 
ollects dollars from the public on 
the bottom and pays the same dollars 
out from the top. 


Chisels All Dollars 


But the heavier the “contribu- 
ions” collected through the various 
tax pyramids, the less leeway is lett 
ior the public to finance new de- 
mands on government, whether for 
security benefits or highway build- 
ing, jet planes or atomic research. 

Because our government does not 
even now receive enough contribu- 
tions from its tax pyramids to meet 
all the demands made on it, it there- 
fore has to pour out new, borrowed 
checkbook dollars to pay some of 
its expenses each year. This 1s 
where we get our present continuous 
creeping Inflation—lInflation that re- 
lentlessly chisels down the value of 
all the dollars the people have left 
alter making their tax pyramid con- 
tributions. This means not only the 
paycheck and pension dollars the 
people have to live on today, but also 
all the dollars being stored up for the 
people’s future living—for their “‘se- 
curity.” 


Who Is to Blame? 


Because Uncle Sam is spending 
several billion dollars more each year 
than he collects through his various 
tax pyramids, our money supply in- 
fates still further on borrowed dol- 
lars, and the value of all our dollars 
is gradually thinned down. 

jut Uncle Sam finds it hard to 
stop this destructive Inflation Habit 
in the face of growing demands for 
him to spend even more. 

These demands come largely from 
so-called “pressure groups,’ who 
want for their members still larger 
“contributions,” which are sooner or 
later collected from the general pub- 
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* 
Why Be “Prospect Poor"? 


Says General Agent T. T.*, an Illinois Bankers Life repre- 
sentative in Chicago. T. T., who for several years has used 
our popular and profitable direct mail medium for procur- 
ing commission-earning prospects, recently wrote: 


“This direct mail method of building 

up a profitable prospect list is a 

builder-up-er when other prospect- 

ing methods are lagging. Direct mail 

replies are producing business for 

me—and good business, too.” | 


*Name on Request | 


During the first quarter of 1950 this general agent per- 
sonally paid for in excess of $150,000 of new life business, 
plus a substantial volume of Accident and Health premiums, 
as a direct result of this medium of prospecting. In addition, 
his sub-agents paid for $158,000 during the same period. 


This direct mail service is invaluable to our general agents 
in attracting and developing new man-power as it provides 
an immediate and profitable prospect list to newcomers. 


* 








| Washington. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 


for capable, industrious insurance 
men to develop new business in 
Michigan, Colorado, Oregon, and 








Other general agency territories available to men who 
want to build solid agencies under agency-minded Home 
Office supervision. All correspondence confidential. 


O. F. Davis, Vice President 
Director of Agencies 


lilinois Bankers Life Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, 


ILLINOIS 
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Writing all forms of: 
Life—Accident & Health—Polio 
Hospitalization—Medical Reimbursement 
Group—Franchise 
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lic on the bottom layer of each tax 
pyramid, or sucked out of the value 
of everybody’s savings by Inflation. 

But before any citizen complains 
about pressure group activities, let 
him ask himself whether he, too, has 
not been guilty. 

Why are so-called “pork barrel” 
spending projects pushed so ear- 
nestly by so many politicians? Be- 
cause for each such project there is 
a group of good, respectable people 
back home who want it, wasteful or 


not. When government pours the 
public’s tax contributions into any 
community through a government 
project, it makes more jobs, and 
more pay envelopes to be spent 
there, with more “prosperity” for 
the whole community—sitting at the 
top of its own special “pyramid 
club.” 

Is an Army post or a Naval instal- 
lation no longer needed ? Is Congress 
about to shut it down and thereby 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Causes and Cures—Continued 


stop that particular waste of the 
American public’s tax contribu- 
tions ? Local business men, their em- 
ployees, and other good people of 
that community quickly organize 
their pressure group. They shower 
Congress with protests. Like any 
other group, those citizens enjoy 
sitting on top of a government pyra- 
mid club. And so each new economy 
“drive” bogs down. 


Every dollar spent, however 
wastefully, goes to somebody. He 
will miss it, if it stops. He may 
even suffer, temporarily, until he can 
relocate himself in some useful field. 

A frightening symptom of the 
times is the fact that reckless de- 
mands and waste in one quarter, in- 
stead of being fought, are more often 
simply used as excuses for reckless 


demands by other pressure groups: 


“T’ll get all I can—a lot of other 
people are getting theirs’—this is 





Proudly Presenting 


Che 39" Annual Statement 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SHOWING CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1949 


We are glad to report excellent prog- 
ress during the year recently en 
Our assets increased by more than two 
million dollars. Our insurance in force 
reached a total of $109,652,697.00. Our 
payments to beneficiaries and living pol- 
icyholders during the year amounted to 
$1,072,040.76. Since the Company was 
organized 39 years ago, it has paid $23,- 
396,725.69 to living policyholders and 
beneficiaries. 


INCREASES IN OUR TOTAL INSUR- 
ANCE in force, and in the numbers of 
our policyholders are proof of the con- 
tinued confidence placed in our Company 
and the Life Insurance service it renders. 
The Company attracts and holds the 


highest types of men as its representa- 
tives—trustworthy men of truly profes- 
sional caliber, fully qualified to render 
this service. 


TYPICAL REPRESENTATIVES of The 
Farmers & Bankers Life spend many 
long hours in studying educational ma- 
terial supplied by the Company. Like 
doctors, lawyers and other professional 
men who serve in highly skilled ca- 
pacities, Farmers & Bankers representa- 
tives have kept current with new develop- 
ments of our complex business. AS a 
result, he is quatified to help plan every 
aspect of a Program of Security to the 
best advantage, and to keep Insurance 
Programs up-to-date to meet changing 
needs. 





389,252.94 
9,121,436.18 


$7, 069,646.01 


nty, 
1,487,975.53 
Public Utility 
and indus- 
trial 
Stocks 
Real Estate Owned 
Home Office 
Property .. 730,000.00 
For Invest- 
ment Pur- 


1,907,004.00 
800,412.38 


48,171.73 


Contracts 22,240.65 
First Mortgage Loans . 12,639,382.44 
305 Farm 
Properties 1,252,132.14 
City Proper- 


ties 
— — ven- 


9,885.707.44 
382 F. H. A. & 
Veterans .. 1,501,542.86 
Loans Secured by Legal Re- 
serves on Policies 
Interest Due and Accrued .. 121,306.84 
Net Premiums in Process of 
Collection 466,786.85 


Total Admitted Assets $26,841,893.66 


1,396,312.03 








LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve on Policies $22,546,507.95 


Reserve for 
Profits on 


Unrealized 
Stocks 43,292.00 
Reserve to Provide for 

Fluctuation of Mortal- 

ity and Market Value 


of Assets 605,008.85 


Credits to Policyowners 
Left with Company on 


Deposit at Interest 940,813.33 


Reserve for Taxes 126,000.00 


Death Claims Due and Un- 
paid None 


Death Claims Reported but 
Proof Not Completed on 
or before December 31, 
1949 59,468.20 


Premiums and Interest Paid 


in Advance 587,408.42 


Special Funds eee to 
Policyowners in 1950 


10,160.92 
98,233.99 
1,000,000.00 
825,000.00 


$26,841,893.66 


All Other Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus 





Total Liabilities 


For the Protection of Company Policy Owners we had on Deposit with the State of 
Kansas, December 31, 1949 $22,709,508.74 
This amount is more than required by law. 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Wichita, Kansas 


R. L. Burns, seers 


Frank B. Jacobshagen, Vice Pres.-Secy. 


H. Stewart, Jr., Vice Pres.-Treasurer 
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the strongest force for Inflation to. 
day. 

It is rotting out the foundatic: 
America. 


The Inflation Habit it breeds robs 
everybody by “milking” the dollar. 
Most serious of all, it penalizes the 
thrift that lays aside the savings that 
provide the better tools that increase 
our Production of people’s Goods— 
the whole dynamic American system 
that has made us the envy of the 
world. 


1S of 


The Cure 


As long as there is some reserve 
ot vitality left in its victim, the drug 
addict’s hypodermic needle can con- 
tinue to stimulate. As long as there 
is any considerable reserve of value 
left in the people’s savings and in 
the dollar itself, for Inflation to suck 
out, Inflation can continue to create 
new greenbacks and new govern- 
ment checkbook dollars that look like 
new “purchasing power.” As _ they 
are spent they give another “shot” of 
stimulation and a temporary feeling 
of new vigor to our system. 

Therefore, like the victim of the 
drug habit, the nation with the In- 
flation Habit has periods of feverish 
over-stimulation and activity, fol- 
lowed by sinking spells of increasing 
severity. To pull out of such fits of 
depression, still larger doses of the 
same Inflation drug are taken, until 
the final crack-up. 

To break either habit is hard— 
even painful for a time. It becomes 
more difficult and more painful the 
longer the habit runs on. 

Unlike a number of foreign na- 
tions, we have not yet reached the 
Point of No Return. In spite of all 
the punishment it has taken, ouf 
free American productive system 
still has a strong heart-beat. 

Unfortunately, both here and 
abroad, Inflation has become a po- 
litical weapon of great effectiveness. 
Because of its seeming ability to 
create new buying power, it has be- 
come a standard part of the strategy 
of individuals and groups belonging 
to all our established _ political 
parties. 

How can we begin the cure, im 
time? There is no easy answer. No 
miracle cure for Inflation. 

Because our country is a democ- 
racy, the cure for our ruinous In 
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